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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


NO MORE STOCK TOWNS — FILM 
MONOPOLY UNDER FIRE — NEWS 
OF THE OPERA GUILD 


oT ONE single professional stock 
N company functioning regularly any- 
where in the United States is the report 
that has come recently from a source 
that should be reliable. In spite of its 
sound, however, this note of the disap- 
pearance of the old-fashioned stock com- 
pany, which was for so long a happy 
feature of our theatre set-up, is not alto- 
gether discouraging. It means the com- 
pletion of a realignment of producing 
agencies that has been going on for many 
years, rather than a new theatrical de- 
feat. 

The stock company, which was once 
the best training ground for young play- 
ers and provided the only theatre avail- 
able in small cities and towns, has for 
some time served chiefly as an outlet for 
a few old plays and an unstable employ- 
ment for a few old players. It is time 
that the old stock set-up was remade. 
It is exactly the right time, too, for the 
rewriting in every play contract of the 
present clause involving stock rights, 
which has for many years held up the 
presentation of hundreds of good plays 
in cities and towns where there has never 

















Director of the Opera: Edward Johnson, 

whose hat seems to have made a vivid im- 
pression on the artist, encourages the hope 
Sor better opera in New York, year by year. 


HERBERT GRAF, new stage direc- 
tor for French and Italian perform- 
ances at the Metropolitan, announces 
that he will preserve, wherever pos- 
sible, the traditions of the Metropoli- 
tan. But the approving public he 
won for his modern productions 
abroad and in Philadelphia hopes 
that he will abandon the Metropoli- 
tan tradition in staging as quickly 
and completely as money and op- 
portunity permit him to do so. 
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THE BOY DAVID, Sir James 
Barrie’s first full-length play in six- 
teen years, starring Elisabeth Berg- 
ner, has finally reached the stage 
after several postponements. Ivor 
Brown, reporting in the Odserver 
the brilliant world premiere in Edin- 
burgh, writes: ‘In general, one may 
say that the piece seems to be more 
typical of Miss Bergner than it is of 
Sir James Barrie. If what the au- 
dience chiefly wants is a vehicle in 
which this elfin figure can demon- 
strate her complete command of 
the arts and crafts of acting, then 
Sir James Barrie has written a very 
popular piece. . . It does not evoke 
new aspects of Miss Bergner’s pow- 
ers, but it will amply confirm our 
appreciation of the enormous talents 
which she has already demonstrated 
that she possesses.’ Godfrey Tearle 
as Saul and Sir John Martin-Harvey 
are among the supporting cast. 
Augustus John designed the settings. 
* 


THE FIRST play to be bought this 
season under the terms of the new 
Dramatists’ Guild contract is Stage 
Door, for which RKO is said to have 
paid $130,000 to the producer, Sam 
H. Harris, and to the authors, 
George S. Kaufman and Edna Fer- 
ber. The work will be used as a film 
for Katharine Hepburn. Previous 
sales this fall have been made under 
the old contract: Spring Dance, 
$20,000; Idiot’s Delight, $50,000; 
Night Must Fall, $40,000 (originally 
financed, and then bought, by 
MGM); and a deal by Warners with 
Gilbert Miller for three plays, 
Tovarich, Promise and The Amazing 
Dr. Clitterhouse, for a reputed price 
of $400,000. 
e 

QUOTATION from C. B. Cochran, 
astute producer of successes for 
many years in London: ‘The ex- 
perienced manager does not make 
the mistake of trying to give the 
public what it is believed to want.’ 
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been a stock company, and where there 
is no indication — even in the form of a 
theatre building —that a stock com- 
pany might begin to function. 

Production preference should, obvi- 
ously, always be given to professional 
companies, if for no other reason than 
that they can pay a playwright better 
fees than amateurs can, generally speak- 
ing, and that our theatre writing stands 
at least partially on the basis of a play- 
wright’s pocketbook. But the fiction — 
expensive to everyone concerned and 
helpful to no one — that makes every 
city of a given population automatically 
a “stock town’ should be eliminated 
promptly, once and for all. 

We recommend the task involved in 
this change to the Dramatists’ Play 
Service, Inc., a new organization estab- 
lished by the Dramatists’ Guild of the 
Authors’ League of America for the 
benefit of Guild members in the field of 
non-professional productions. The Dram- 
atists’ Play Service has Barrett Clark as 
Executive Director. Here is a job worthy 
of his experience and his mettle. 


_ article in the Motion Pic- 
ture Herald indicates another turn 
in theatre affairs which may be of funda- 
mental importance. It refers to a new 
law, sponsored by the Allied States 
Association of Motion Picture Exhibi- 
tors, for presentation to forty-four state 
legislatures ‘to prevent the ownership, 
control or operation of motion picture 
theatres by producers or distributors of 
motion picture films’. The act is in- 
tended to break the control over the 
exhibition of pictures which the large 











































PS SOOT. 


producing companies now have through 
the ownership of theatres. It would make 
it ‘a misdemeanor for any person, firm or 
corporation to operate a theatre in which 
any producer or distributor has an 
interest’. 

The importance to the legitimate 
theatre of this fight against what mo- 
tion picture exhibitors call a monopoly 
hold, is concerned with the theatres built 
for legitimate purposes (and often so used 
for many years) which are now said to be 
owned by motion picture companies and 
kept dark altogether in order to avoid 
the legitimate theatre’s competition with 
the films. Some of these theatres are re- 
ported to be obsolete in their equipment, 
some of them are too large for general 
touring use, but many of them are the 
only theatres scaled for legitimate pro- 
ductions in cities and towns throughout 
the country. 


Wwe an organization can do when 
it sets to work under active leader- 
ship and with a definite program is 
proved, again, by the success of the 
Opera Guild of New York, functioning 
under the direction of Mrs. August Bel- 
mont in the interests of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera. Last year the Guild not only 
attracted the attention of the public and 
the press (to an extent that was envied 
by many another producing organiza- 
tion) to the new Metropolitan regime 
headed by Edward Johnson, but turned 
in a ticket sale of almost $50,000 during 
the season. This year, before the opera 
opens, the Guild already has more than 
a two-thirds renewal of its membership, 
an outstanding record, with many new 





THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 





AS A part of the Twelfth Seminar 
to be held in Mexico next July under 
the auspices of the Committee on 
Cultural Relations With Latin 
America, will be the First Festival 
of Pan-American Chamber Music, 
sponsored by Elizabeth Sprague 
Coolidge and directed by Carlos 
Chavez. In addition, the Committee 
is conducting in January and Feb- 
ruary a two weeks’ seminar in 
Guatemala, with a program similar 
to that held in Mexico. The Com- 
mittee also announces for February 
a Mid-Winter Institute in Mexico, 
with a program of lectures, round 
tables and field trips. Membership 
in these Seminars and Institutes is 
open to all those ‘concerned for the 
increase of inter-American under- 
standing’. Hubert Herring, 289 4th 
Avenue, New York City, is Chair- 
man of the Committee. 

SIR NIGEL PLAYFAIR’S old 
home, the Lyric Theatre, Hammer- 
smith, is now run by a management 
called ‘Theatre Thrillers, Limited’. 
With an opening bill of Dracula, the 
group aims to devote itself to the 
revival of old, and the production of 
new, thrillers every two weeks at the 
cheapest prices consistent with keep- 
ing the theatre open. There are two 
complete casts attached to the thea- 
tre, to give more breathing space 
than most repertory actors are able 
to get. All receipts over a sum that 
represents lowest running costs are 
divided among the players in bo- 
nuses. Finally, the management has 
re-employed as many of Sir Nigel 
Playfair’s old stage and house staff 
as could be located. 

* 

LEST THE point of view toward 
the large number of attractions now 
on the road — twenty odd of them 
— become unduly optimistic, the 
list should be compared to that of 
1920, when there were more than 
250 road shows current in America. 
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AN ENTERTAINING project 
scheduled for a December 28th open- 
ing at the Chanin Auditorium is an 
intimate revue for which Erica Mann, 
daughter of Thomas Mann, acts as 
producer, actress and mistress of cere- 
monies. A collection of skits, dances 
and interludes, somewhat in the 
manner of the Chauve-Souris or of 
the literary political cabarets long 
popular in France, Peppermill began 
its career in the old “Bonbonniére’ 
cabaret in Munich in January of 
1933 and has since given more than 
a thousand performances in Switzer- 
land, Belgium, Czechoslovakia and 
Holland. Miss Mann has written 
most of the sketches and lyrics in 
collaboration with her brother Klaus, 
and Magnus Henning is the com- 
poser of the music. The title, inci- 
dentally, which refers to the con- 
tinental pepper-shaker that grinds 
the pepper as it is needed at table, 
was bestowed by Thomas Mann. 


e 

AMONG the eight films announced 
by Samuel Goldwyn for the season 
of 1937-38 are: Dead End, in a 
screen adaptation by Tess Slesinger; 
Hurricane, by Charles Nordhoff and 
James Norman Hall, authors of 
Mutiny on the Bounty; The Adven- 
tures of Marco Polo, with Gary 
Cooper; and an untitled story by 
Lillian Hellman, author of The 
Children’s Hour and of the new play 
on Broadway, Days to Come. 


& 
REPORT has it that Max Rein- 
hardt will produce a new Passion 
Play at Salzburg in the summer of 
1937 or 1938, and will retire either 
Everyman or Faust to make space 
for the new venture. 


a 
THE SETTING for the Theatre 
Guild production of They Shall Not 
Die, credited (by a regrettable error) 
to Mordecai Gorelik on page 972 of 
the December issue of THEATRE 
ARTS, was the work of Lee Simonson. 
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names on the lists besides. The Opera 
Guild, through Mrs. Belmont’s shrewd 
suggestion, is gradually creating the idea 
that opera is a three-part company, 
made up of the artists behind the foot- 
lights, the business management and the 
audience, and that the audience, if they 
accept their responsibility towards the 
other angles of the work, will naturally 
achieve a fair share of influence in plan- 
ning the proceedings. 


pe OBSERVER, which reprints reg- 
ularly notes from its own columns 
of a hundred years ago, recently carried 
this paragraph which is interesting not 
only for what it tells of English hospital- 
ity to American actors a century past 
(something that it may be well toremem- 
ber at a time when there is so much talk 
of making more difficult foreign actors’ 
visits to America) but for the comment 
on the value of theatre tickets then and 
now: 

‘Mr. Forrest, the American actor, who 
is to appear here to-morrow in the char- 
acter of Spartacus, in the tragedy of Dr. 
Bird, the American dramatic poet, has 
astonished the Drury-lane Corps in his 
rehearsal of the part. Kean was the man 
who dragged him out of his obscurity as 
a third-rate performer by calling upon 
him to play Iago, and telling the Amer- 
icans they had a “gem” amongst them, 
the value of which they would shortly 
estimate. The estimation in which he 
was held in New York was such that, on 
the night he took leave, places in the 
theatre were sold by auction at three 
and four dollars, which were disposed 
of ordinarily at the rate of one.’ 


‘Large Men, Large Steeds’ 


B roadway in Review 


EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


HE AUTOMOBILE SHOW opened in New York the day after the cur- 
Bee rose on Leslie Howard’s production of Hamlet, and so Brooks 
Atkinson’s review of the event found its place on the fifty-fourth page 
of our most important news journal. It happens that Mr. Atkinson 
was not enthusiastic about the general tone of the performance, and 
so there were probably not too many prospective buyers of tickets 
kept away from the box-office through the fact that the critical review 
was buried under full-page articles about the comparative values of 
engines, bodies, chokes, mileages per gallon, stream-linings and wheel- 
bases. Nevertheless, there are certain questions raised by this hap- 
pening that seem worth discussion. There are such questions, for 
example, as these: Is the long-awaited production of a major play, the 
first excursion into actor-management of one of the most popular act- 
ors on the stage and in motion pictures, news in the greatest producing 
centre in the world today? If it is not news, or news on terms that can 
compete with automobile shows and debut parties, why must critics 
rush to first nights and rush from their seats to the newspaper offices 
(often before the play’s end) in order to get their reviews written for 
the early editions? If plays, moreover, are not news of enough interest 
to enough cultivated people among the readers of journals like The 
New York Times so that the reviews can be pushed forward, instead 
of backward, when a cosmic event like the Automobile Show usurps 
their customary place, is not the actor’s consciousness of this fact, 
perhaps, part of the reason why Leslie Howard’s Hamlet was no better 
than it was? 

For several years now, ever since the time of Mr. Howard’s major 
successes, his friends and his critics, believing that he had a capacity 
to act far beyond what he was using, have urged him into undertaking 
performances that were more worth his intelligence and his stature. 


- 








Hamlet 
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THEATRE ARTS, reviewing his Petrified Forest, asked, ‘What can make 
the pother and unreality and uncertainty of an actor’s life worth 
while for a man with Mr. Howard’s wits except acting — creating 
something in voice and speech and manner and character that is not 
himself? Even if he goes on pleasing his public, as he does, does he not 
bore himself to death?’ But perhaps Mr. Howard was shrewder than 
we were in measuring theatre values in America. He has never needed 
to open the door to theatrical opportunity. It has always opened for 
him, on the stage and in motion pictures. There has always been a new 
part ready and eager for his creation when an old one was done. Even 
if they were all alike, there was easy money in them all, and public 
approval and, except from the few critics who really cared about losing 
a talented, intelligent actor with a rare grace for comedy, there were 
generally favorable notices. Where was there, on the other hand, a 
warning that after all these years of soft playing to easy praise, it 
was too long a step straight from motion pictures into the part that is 
the goal of an actor’s labors, as well as his ambitions? What was there 
to repay him for months of work on Hamlet and probably a large in- 
vestment in the production? The fifty-fourth page of The New York 
Times. 

Hamiet is not only the greatest play in the world, a triumphant 
poem, a magnificent role, it is a discipline — physical, mental and 
spiritual — for any actor who undertakes it. It is, moreover, a disci- 
pline that requires a background of acting discipline in other poetic 
roles — such as John Gielgud has brought to it, for example. It is 
almost safe to state as a fact that, without that, you cannot play Ham- 
let successfully. You may study the script carefully to work out an 
effective acting version; you may read the lines clearly, as Leslie 
Howard did; you may even, as he did, be generous enough to assemble 
a cast carefully to get as good a Laertes and a Polonius as Clifford 
Evans and Aubrey Mather, and to give a young designer like Stewart 
Chaney the opportunity to make a fine, free, secure, eminently work- 
able setting for the play. But even as much as that is, in this play, only 
a detail compared to the great necessity of creating, in and through 
your own performance, a light that shall make the poetry in your role 
shine, and a radiance that shall carry something of that illumination 
to the smallest role and the smallest scene in the play. It seems to be 
agreed that the reason that every actor of proportions wants to play 
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BURGESS MEREDITH IN HIGH TOR, a ‘modern « ymedy by \laxwell 
Anderson, reintroducing to New York, after the New Year, the alliance of 
Anderson, MeClintic and Meredith responsible for /interset last season. 








Vandamm 





YOU CAN’T TAKE IT WITH YOU 

The new comedy by George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart, produced by Sam 
H. Harris, relates the adventures of an eccentric New York family, the 
Sycamores. In a combined living and dining room (designed by Donald 
Oenslager), the authors present a father who is an inventor of fireworks, a 
mother who paints (and later writes plays when a typewriter is delivered 
to the house by accident), one daughter who studies ballet, another who 
meditates on a love affair, a grandfather who is a philosophical cynic. 
Henry Travers, returned from Hollywood, and Josephine Hull, portraying 
grandfather and mother, respectively, are among the large cast. 


BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


Hamlet, and thinks he can, is that there is something of Hamlet in 
every man among them. That is the lure, but it is not the reward; 
the reward is in doing well, when it is done, all that is not you, but 
Shakespeare. 

Shakespeare’s heroines are as alluring to an actress as Shake- 
speare’s heroes to an actor, but next to Juliet and Desdemona and 
Lady Macbeth (and probably Congreve’s Millamant, Wycherley’s 
Country Wife and Shaw’s Candida) there is, in all dramatic literature, 
no part more tempting, more tantalizingly tempting, to an actress of 
talent and imagination than Ibsen’s Hedda Gabler. It is strange that 
it should be so, for Hedda has almost none of the qualities that bring 
praise easily to a player and has, on the other hand, every possible 
pitfall. The least insecurity or incompletion in characterization may 
ruin the entire portrayal. It may fail from an absence of the inner heat 
and outer ice that make Hedda as dangerous to every living thing as 
renewed freezing and sunshine. It may be shattered by the lack of a 
compelling personal attraction, although Hedda herself has none of 
the elements of charm except good looks. This Hedda, General Gab- 
ler’s daughter, with her hand so steady on the pistols, with her hunger 
for power, her selfish idleness, her inability to focus her will except to 
do harm, is the mystery woman of the theatre. She comes out of the 
North, but is not northern. Few players have ever mastered her. There 
is none, it seems, better calculated to tear the heart out of her mystery 
than a student of character like Nazimova, and no one who has seen 
Nazimova act Hedda is apt to forget her performance, which is created 
down to the last detail of bitterness and cruelty, of lust and heartless- 
ness, of pressure and immobility. 

As a play, however, Hedda Gabler has a peculiar need of good act- 
ing in every part, since it is essentially a study not of a woman alone 
but of a strange woman in a series of close relationships. In Nazi- 
mova’s production of the play, understandingly and skilfully directed 
as it was, all of the other players seemed weak beside Nazimova. Both 
George Tesman, Hedda’s husband, and Eilert Lovborg were played as 
very young men, an unusual but not at all an indefensible casting. 
Their weakness was not that they were played too young, but that 
Tesman had too little of the scholar’s distance and impersonality, and 
Lovborg too little of any artist’s quality. Viola Frayne as Mrs. Elvsted 
was colorless, and McKay Morris as Judge Brack was too smilingly 
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and steadily the household villain to be convincing. Yet even if you 
never get, in Hedda Gabler, that unified satisfaction that came from 
the production last year of Ghosts, Nazimova’s Hedda is something not 
to miss if you enjoy watching a fine actress in a great part. 

William Wycherley’s Country Wife is dated 1675, and yet after 
seeing Ruth Gordon in the part of Mrs. Pinchwife, there seems little 
doubt that Wycherley wrote the play for her. This credits the play- 
wright not only with unusual foresight, but with keen insight into 
an actress’ creative capacity, for Ruth Gordon has at first glance 
neither the presence nor the style associated with Restoration acting. 
She is not quick enough on her toes, her gestures are too angular and 
sharp, her phrasing too broken and halting. You cannot imagine her 
playing any of the great wicked ladies of the roisterous period of 
English drama. But Mrs. Pinchwife she plays to perfection, reading 
the speeches in her own frightened way so that it seems the only way 
for a country girl who comes to London, filling in the outlines of 
character with the simplicity and awkwardness and exact shrewd 
stupidity they require, adding to each new angle of the bawdy story 
a touch of high wit in tone and movement and expression. A certain 
talented young actress was much offended, a few years ago, because a 
critic remarked of her playing that the part fitted her like a glove, 
instead of realizing (as she thought he might) that she had filled in the 
bare skeleton of a part until it seemed to fit her like a glove. For- 
tunately for Ruth Gordon’s brilliant excursion into the Restoration, 
the making of the part of Mrs. Pinchwife is so special a task that there 
is no danger of any critic’s ignoring the fact that she is acting with 
great skill every minute of the time. 

The Country Wife, as a play, does not stand any too securely on its 
literary or dramatic foundations. Its humor is all on one note, a gay if 
obscene conceit which grows surprisingly dull as the acts go on. 
But if the play neither invites, nor rewards, great style in playing, as 
does Love for Love or The Way of the World, it does seem as if every- 
body, even bishops, could write beautiful, flowing, crisp, speakable 
English in the seventeenth century, and the sound of Wycherley’s 
phrases at their best is, in itself, a pleasure. Roger Livesey as Mr. 
Horner, George Graham as Sir Jasper Fidget, Percy Waram as Mr. 
Pinchwife, Irene Browne as Lady Fidget and Helen Trenholme as 
Alithea give the play its due. Oliver Messel’s settings are delightful. 
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JOHNNY JOHNSON, by Paul Green, with music by Kurt Weill, courage 
ously produced by the Group Theatre and arrestingly designed by Donald 
Oenslager, follows in satire, fantasy, drama, comedy, the war career of a 


young artisan: being recruited; below, under examination for insanity. 








Maley 





200 WERE CHOSEN 

The Actors Repertory Company, which last season effectively produced 
Irwin Shaw’s one-act anti-war play, Bury the Dead, chooses E. P. Conkle’s 
drama for its new presentation. Offered under the auspices of Sidney Har- 
mon, directed by Worthington Miner and designed by the ever-present 
Donald Oenslager, 200 Were Chosen shows the inefficiencies and brutalities, 
the acts of courage and kindness, involved in the development of the sup- 
posedly fertile Matanuska Valley in Alaska by two hundred men and 
women chosen from the relief roles by the U nited States Government. 


BROADWAY IN REVIEW 


If you cannot play the leading roles in the masterpieces of dra- 
matic literature, perhaps the next best thing is to share in the shaping 
of new theatre forms with the few modern dramatists who will risk 
the adventure. There are not too many of them, at best, who have 
anything to say that makes novelty and experiment worth while. Paul 
Green is one of the few. He is not, like Eugene O’Neill, an active 
iconoclast who goes around smashing obvious theatrical conventions 
of plot and scene and length of playing time. He is a poet and a philos- 
opher who quite simply ignores any convention that interferes with 
his poetic desire to dilate the region of the theatre until it reaches back 
to its older boundaries, which included poetry, song, dance, fantasy, 
and which recognized the value of the comic interlude in tragedy. 

Our city life being what it is, Paul Green’s way is far more ex- 
travagant than O’Neill’s, for O’Neill’s hammer always makes a big 
noise on a theatre anvil, and New York listens to big noises. But no- 
body —or almost nobody — listened, two years ago, when Paul 
Green’s Roll, Sweet Chariot brought to our stage the first eminently 
successful and beautiful use of song and chant as an essential part of 
a dramatic play’s action. The Negroes who made up the cast of Roi, 
Sweet Chariot seemed to pass naturally and without any effort from 
plain speech to speech-with-music, from that to chanted words, from 
that to song and back again without a break. Dolphe Martin’s music 
lent itself remarkably well to such theatre use, partly because, in 
composing it, without long experience behind him, there was nothing 
to make the musical form seem strange to him. The production and 
the performance were good; some of the acting was very good. But 
Roll, Sweet Chariot was too unusual in form to be accepted freely by 
Broadway-in-a-hurry, and in a few days it slipped, almost unnoticed, 
out of the theatre into which it had slipped too quietly. Almost un- 
noticed, but evidently not quite, for this year Mr. Green, thanks to 
the Group Theatre, comes back with a stronger army at his com- 
mand, bringing a more dynamic play, Fohnny Fohnson, which he calls 
‘a legend’, with music by Kurt Weill, settings by Donald Oenslager, 
and the players of the Group Theatre directed by Lee Strasberg. 

Johnny ‘Fohnson is a story of a simple village artisan, a cutter of 
marble tombstones, who believes in peace, and who goes to war be- 
cause Woodrow Wilson calls it ‘a war to end war’, and that seems to 
Johnny a fine ideal, a right working ideal for a pacifist. Being a simple, 
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natural man, the things that happen in the recruiting office, in camp, 
at the front, at the hospital, seem like remediable madness to him, as 
he, in turn, seems quite mad to all of those who are involved in the 
craze which is war. The play jumps from scene to scene, from mood to 
mood, through deep tragedy to high hilarity, from melodrama to farce 
and satire, as Johnny with his big heart open, and his eyes for reality 
shut, marches through the war. Almost everyone involved in the war 
has forgotten it when the play ends with Johnny marching, poor and 
lonely, through the streets selling toys from a tray that holds no tin 
soldiers. 

It hardly needs more than the pattern of the play to indicate its 
opportunities for stage beauty and imaginative power, as well as its 
difficulties. The Group has done a good job with it, perhaps the best 
they have ever done, in spite of the fact that it was too big an under- 
taking to compass successfully all at once. Not all of the scenes ‘come 
off’ in the writing, though most of them are excellently written and 
excellently handled. Donald Oenslager’s settings have a kind of magic 
action of their own, and in the scene at the front lines at night and in 
the psychiatrist’s office they might almost be said to play their part. 
Kurt Weill, after his long theatre experience abroad, handles his 
music expertly —if somewhat unevenly —and Yohnny Fohnson 
could probably not have found a better pseudo-martial score than 
that which he contributes. When the songs or the musical accompani- 
ment are at their best, they pull up their moment in a scene to an un- 
expected height and give it definition and vigor, and they leave no 
doubt of the value of this musical-dramatic form. But it is a difficult 
form nevertheless. Sometimes the actors’ words are spoken as in any 
play, sometimes accompanied by music, sometimes in full stretches of 
song. And for such a test the Group Theatre actors are not, generally 
speaking, well enough equipped. Yet there is probably no group of 
actors in the American theatre any better equipped to handle so spe- 
cial a problem, nor any other that would have had the courage to at- 
tempt it at all. And much of the acting itself (the characterization and 
the irony involved) was excellent, richly expressive — the men’s, that 
is; the Group’s women are distinctly weak. 

Russell Collins had the advantage of a long repertory experience 
at the Cleveland Play House before he came to the Group Theatre. 
He has played scores of parts, and in Yohnny Fohnson he throws 
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them all off to act the most difficult of all roles, a simple, natural, good 
man. That he keeps your sympathy active throughout, that he gives 
to his playing of this uncomplex Johnny variety as well as steadiness 
and firm texture during the changing tone of the play, are real ac- 
complishments. What he does with Johnny at the moment when he 
stands in the strait-jacket before the mad psychiatrist in the unbal- 
anced room where his simplicity is being judged, will stand long to his 
credit. There were many other character portraits worth remembering 
in the play; they stand remembered best, however, not separately, but 
as a part of the Group Theatre. 

A few weeks ago the new Iowa University Theatre, in one of the 
mid-west strongholds of dramatic interest, opened with a play by E. 
P. Conkle called 200 Were Chosen. Later in the month the same play 
appeared in New York under the auspices of the Actors Repertory 
Company, with Worthington Miner as director, the same company 
and the same direction that brought Irwin Shaw’s Bury the Dead so 
effectively to production last spring. Conkle’s name has been in the 
air for several years whenever a list of hopeful young dramatists ma- 
turing away from Broadway was mentioned, and the healthy fighting 
spirit that pervades 200 Were Chosen is an indication of the quality 
that has brought him to the favorable attention of regional leaders as 
well as to that of so experienced a professional hand as Worthington 
Miner’s. 

With all good will, it cannot be said to be a good play, or to have 
broken new ground, or to indicate any special dramatic talent. And 
yet it is not altogether an uninteresting adventure. The two hundred 
who were chosen were mid-west farmers selected from relief lists to 
seek out a new world in the Matanuska Valley, Alaska, under the pa- 
ternal guidance of the United States Government. The play is the 
story of their trials and their disappointments. It has one fundamental 
fault: it never creates any illusion, and therefore never develops on 
the stage any sense of its own truth. These pathetic people with their 
stubborn weaknesses and inefficiencies, those braggart government 
officials with their inevitable, destructive red tape, and the braggart 
government behind them with its false promises, are no more real 
than the fertile green valley in front of Donald Oenslager’s lovely 
snowy mountains. The valley remains the stage of the Forty-Eighth 
Street Theatre, without even imitation grass growing on it. The tents 
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— far too many of them — need not protect the settlers against wind 
and rain, because no wind and rain can enter this snug little theatre. 
Neither the actors nor their children will die; they will be playing 
again tomorrow night, in spite of the lines the dramatist has written 
for them. There is no greater fault in a play than the inability to create 
illusion, and yet in 200 Were Chosen it is excess of zeal as much as lack 
of theatrical quality that makes all the trouble. There are too many 
people to make a crowd on a small stage; there is too much argument; 
there are too many points of view; too many small happenings — 
even too much sympathy, so that in the end there is not drama but 
confusion. And, although much of the acting was adequate, little of it 
vitalized the characters represented, and there was nothing much that 
the director could do about it except to clear what space he could for 
thought as well as action. As to the writing itself — the use of words, 
the rhythm of the speeches, the aptness of the dialogue to express 
character and situation — it seems almost impossible to remember 
what it was like. 

If a play like 200 Were Chosen, that comes out of the atmosphere 
of the tributary theatre, remains unprofessional after it strikes a New 
York stage, that is neither surprising nor altogether a fault, particu- 
larly when the amateur quality comes largely from the fact that the 
playwright lacks experience in a working theatre. Give these eager, 
vigorous young playwrights more theatres to work in, and they will 
bring to the professional theatre not only fresh material and images 
but will, as the result of experience, become professional by practice. 
The amateurish element in what should be the most professional and 
sophisticated show of the season — Noel Coward’s Tonight at 8:30 — 
is less easily forgiven. No one ever thought that Mr. Coward was a 
playwright with a distinguished talent, or an actor with notable gifts. 
What he brought to the theatre was a sense of comic relationships in 
sharp relief, a glib and often brilliant speech, a keen wit, and a certain 
flair for expressing bluntly and brightly the things that people feel 
who do not feel deeply. Mr. Coward’s more serious ventures have al- 
most always been more superficial than his froth. Tonight at 8:30 has 
very little sparkle, and nothing to take its place. Under that title 
Mr. Coward as author, producer and (with Gertrude Lawrence) lead- 
ing actor, has brought over three series of three one-act plays — 
comic, satiric, realistic, dramatic, some with song, some with dance. 
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WILFRID LAWSON portrays Wagner in William J. McNally’s Prelude 
to Exile, the second production of the Theatre Guild season. Supported by 
Eva Le Gallienne, Evelyn Varden and Lucile Watson, Mr. Lawson re- 
appears for the first time since his fine performance in Lide/! last winter. 





Lucas-Pritchard 





MATRIMONY PFD., Louis Verneuil’s comedy adapted by James Forbes 
and Grace George, is a familiar example of French sex-comedy that is ex- 
pertly played by A. E. Matthews, Miss George and their fellow-actors. 
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The first play on the first program, a slight comedy called Hands 
Across the Sea, was amusing, full of Coward’s familiar, epigrammatic 
dialogue, and well supported by Gertrude Lawrence’s spirited playing. 
It aroused considerable hope for the balance of the programs. But play 
by play, both the writing and performance grow steadily worse. In the 
lighter efforts among these one-act plays Mr. Coward tends to become 
as repetitive as a professional drawing-room humorist. In his senti- 
mental moods he is embarrassingly naive. In his serious moments he 
is only slightly more than incompetent in developing a story or estab- 
lishing a character. His own acting is slipshod and lazy, except for a 
momentary flare now and again. 

The Astonished Heart is the most pretentious of all the plays. It is 
in six scenes, making up one act in all, a story of an eminent psychia- 
trist, twelve years married to a woman whom he loves ‘deeply, truly 
and forever’, who suddenly falls into something ‘which is not love’ 
with a flirtatious friend of his wife, and who goes down to defeat and 
to death under the stress of the experience. There have been a thou- 
sand stage stories of a married man’s second love, of an old man’s young 
love, which have aroused sympathy or anger or amusement according 
to the author’s will toward his characters and his story. But, strangely 
enough, the story of the fine man who has lived with restraint, who 
has established what seems like security for and within himself, and 
who then goes off suddenly at middle age, wrecking himself and his 
career as he goes, although it is common enough in real life, is never 
told in the theatre. Mr. Coward seems to understand why: because 
the thing that happens in such a case is not release or romance or a 
flight to freedom — any one of which is enough for a love-story — 
but an inner cracking up under the strain of living, that masks itself 
bitterly under the form of romance. But if Mr. Coward understands 
the implications of his material, he certainly does not know how to 
handle it. Instead of invoking sympathy for this doctor, he makes you 
feel humiliated to be watching the spectacle, as you might feel watch- 
ing the situation in real life. It is the drawing-room touch applied 
to tragedy. 

The acting of Wilfrid Lawson as Richard Wagner is the best thing 
in William McNally’s biographic play called Prelude to Exile, pro- 
duced by the Theatre Guild, with settings by Lee Simonson. When 
you remember Mr. Lawson as the embattled barrister in Lide/! with 
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his full-faced, well-fed, straight-backed, clear-voiced, aggressive pres- 
ence, you will be taken aback by the change in personality which he 
creates and sustains in the character of Wagner. The likeness to the 
familiar portraits of the composer is almost absolute; that is a minor 
detail; his success lies in fitting his walk, the slightly weak knees, the 
nervous shoulders, the movements of the musician’s hands, the voice 
from the stubborn lips to the outlines of portraiture. Wagner was 
one of the few great geniuses possessed not only of all the great moral 
faults usually allowed to genius, but of all the little weaknesses of 
mean little men. McNally emphasizes these elements of Wagner’s 
character in the situations he has chosen to develop during the period 
of the story, that is, during the relationship with Mathilde Wesen- 
donck. But McNally’s writing has the narrative rather than the 
dramatic line, and too often lacks the indicating spark that gives an 
actor help in making a character live on the stage. You can test this 
lack in the competent but fairly ineffective performances given by 
many of the other actors in the cast, even by such talented actors as 
Eva Le Gallienne who plays Mathilde, Evelyn Varden who plays 
Minna Wagner, and Lucile Watson as the Countess d’Agoult. 
Lawson, however, has taken the material as McNally gave it to him, 
and reworked it until Wagner stands alive in Lawson’s person. 


Other New Plays 


THERE have been enough little farces from the French, like Matrimony 
Pfd., to make one wary of still another representative on Broadway. 
But chiefly through the efficient contributions of the players, of Don- 
ald Oenslager’s country-house sitting room, and of José Ruben’s 
well-paced direction, Matrimony Pfd. comes across as an amusing bit 
of theatrical foolery. Linda Lessing (Grace George), a lady who has 
never been able to lead any of her several lovers to the altar, has 
finally captured one, Victor Martinot by name, who promises to go 
through with the ceremony. But even he strays into the arms of a 
‘siren’ and is brought back to middle-aged contentment with Linda 
only by the trick of having Linda’s illegitimate, married son steal the 
siren from the disillusioned Victor. These artificialities are brightly 
done by Miss George, by the immensely suave A. E. Matthews as 
the wandering Victor, and by Rex O’Malley, who uses his customary 
comedy technique to customary advantage. —FE. R. 
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The English Scene 


From Studio Theatre to Television 


ASHLEY DUKES 


HE Gate Theatre Studio, inhabiting part of the vaults of Charing 

Cross railway station, is known (and not least to readers of 
THEATRE ARTS) for ten years of creative work and especially for bring- 
ing vital Continental and American plays before an English audience. 
It has never mattered that the audience was small, for the Press has 
been generous and the artists taking part in the performances have 
had their recognition. 

As a subscription theatre on a club basis, the Gate has been able to 
circumvent the English censorship in an entirely respectable and 
legal manner, which never ceases to surprise visitors to these shores. 
It takes the English to think of such things. Having invented a Cen- 
sorship (exercised by the Lord Chamberlain, who is equally responsi- 
ble for admissions to the Royal Enclosure at Ascot Races) which 
works perfectly and protects the London theatrical producer from all 
his own indiscretions, they proceed to invent theatre after theatre that 
shall evade the discipline imposed. Sunday societies are the usual 
means, but the Gate is not even a Sunday society though it plays seven 
nights a week. It is just a tolerated conspiracy with a selective 
audience. 

Under its founder and first director, Peter Godfrey, it had prac- 
tically no points of contact with the everyday stage; and its plays were 
seldom or never seen again after their brief run. In practice the Gate 
was the successor of the Stage Society, the English pioneer of the first 
decade of this century, which had always been concerned with drama 
rather than the art of presentation and had never possessed either the 
will or the resources to make a theatrical revolt. 

The Gate certainly made the continued existence of the Stage 
Society needless. And although the post-War plays that it performed 
were very different in form from the older rebel dramas, the small 
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stage compelled the utmost simplicity in their mounting. If you 
wanted to know something of what the world-dramatists were writing, 
and could put up with physical discomfort and occasional boredom, 
it was necessary to belong to this theatre club. All its limitations could 
be accepted because of the exciting plays it sometimes managed to 
put on. 

Under Norman Marshall, who has now been director for two 
seasons, conditions have changed a good deal. Chiefly it is the world 
and the audience that have changed. People no longer want to see 
scandalous plays for their own scandalous sake. Nor do they want to 
listen to the international dramatists of the Left, who have been 
allowed to prove on the Gate Theatre stage that they have nothing 
more to say. Everybody knows that there is today very little Con- 
tinental drama worth translating or performing — certainly none in 
middle Europe, and not much in France or Russia. (Russia, by the 
way, has been beautifully ignored by this little theatre.) 

There remain the American long-run plays, like Tobacco Road or 
The Children’s Hour, which could never expect a licence from the Lord 
Chamberlain, and the biographical plays, like Parnell, Victoria Regina 
or Oscar Wilde, which are bound to present social or political dif- 
ficulties to those in authority. From such sources the current plays are 
mostly chosen, and this is a proof of Norman Marshall’s perspicacity. 
But at the same time it increases his risks of absorption by the West 
End theatre, in the midst of which his little playhouse thrives. 

For the possibility arises that a ‘banned’ play, like Parne//, may 
be no longer banned but permitted to be performed on the ordinary 
stage. This happens now, at the New Theatre, where under Norman 
Marshall’s direction the company of the Gate Theatre, or most of 
them, appear in their original parts. The play itself is undistinguished, 
and appears more so than ever now that it is given the setting and 
atmosphere of a drama by Sudermann. It presents a remarkable love 
story without the least poetic inspiration, and relies on the two chief 
characters to challenge our imagination by their playing alone. I 
cannot recall any moment of the play when the listener is free from 
the embarrassing consciousness that the artists of the stage are trying 
to improvise romantic drama without a text to help them. No ade- 
quate text could, of course, compete with Aunt Caroline, an immensely 
successful character at one time on the English stage, and still a 
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THE ENGLISH SCENE 
character (when played by Marda Vanne) to the liking of the older- 


fashioned members of the audience. In these circumstances Wyndham 
Goldie gives a superb although static performance of Parnell, several 
former members of the Irish National Theatre company offer convinc- 
ing studies of Irish politicians, and Margaret Rawlings beautifully 
impersonates Kitty O’Shea as far as posture, voice and intellectual 
understanding are concerned. I cannot feel she has the equipment to 
transmute all this outward loveliness of the character into inward 
certainty, as long as the magic of words is denied her. 

Why indeed should anybody wish to see a young and sensitive 
actress perform the agelong trick of giving a supreme rendering of a 
third-rate play? That sort of thing went out with Magda and La Dame 
aux Camélias, and it is not to be brought back again to our stage. 
Critics and reviewers who are prepared to read more into the romantic 
history of Parnell and Kitty O’Shea than they actually see revealed 
to them on the stage of the New Theatre should be warned to give up 
their profession. To my mind this play would never have run a week 
in any London theatre, had it not originally been ‘banned’ because 
it flagrantly misrepresented known facts and characters of recent 
history. And if now it should run two years, if indeed it should ap- 
propriate the entire audience of The Barretts of Wimpole Street, this 
does not affect the question in the least. The stuff is poor stuff, and 
Parnell succeeds better with it than does the heroine. The play, with 
every fault, is a man’s play in actual performance. 

I would rather see a dozen times the man’s play of Oscar Wilde 
(Leslie and Sewell Stokes), with which the Gate beguiles its own 
audience. From beginning to end this is amusing, honest, and com- 
plete within its own convention of objective biography. Had the writ- 
ers made the least attempt to magnify Wilde, they might well have 
made their play intolerable. But by giving us frankly the picture of a 
secondary talent, continually refulgent by comparison with lesser 
talents or with the world at large, they produce a most satisfying 
impression. The dialogue is composed by a neat dovetailing of lines 
from the comedies, epigrams from Sebastian Melmoth, and original 
conceits in the style of both. One listens to it with real pleasure, and 
even with dramatic suspense in the scenes taken from the verbatim 
reports of Wilde’s trial. The contemporary characters of Wilde’s minor 
literary world, like Frank Harris or Lord Alfred Douglas, are far from 
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unpleasantly treated. Indeed the only villains of the piece are certain 
members of the English lower orders whose evidence brought the 
author of The Importance of Being Earnest to his doom. 

A play like this seems to argue that our system of a Lord Cham- 
berlain’s censorship is better than (say) the French system of having 
none at all, the German system of leaving all to Dr. Goebbels, or the 
American system of calling in the police in case of trouble. It might 
well be embarrassing to see Oscar Wilde publicly performed before a 
mixed and curious-minded West End audience; but the open con- 
spiracy of the Gate Theatre with its selective public makes the affair 
reasonable and decent. I hope nobody will invoke the police when the 
play is done in New York as it thoroughly deserves to be. Although 
no important work of art, it is a lively and witty document, which | 
should prefer at the moment to any other modern play in London. 
And Robert Morley’s Wilde is masterly. 

To look again beyond the boundaries of nightly entertainment, the 
Group Theatre gives two Sunday evening performances of the 
Agamemnon of Aeschylus, in a new and vigorous translation by Louis 
Macneice. The Group Theatre is a director’s theatre, which means 
everything it says about the co-operation of playwrights, actors, 
painters, dancers and composers, and nevertheless in practice accepts 
the dictate of a single young artist, Rupert Doone. This is as it should 
be, for theatre must be first of all the expression of somebody’s per- 
sonal taste, and a man of talent will always mould conceptions like 
that of the ‘group’ to his own will. Doone as director has enough 
vitality to ensure the survival of his Group Theatre, but I think he 
fails to some extent with the 4gamemnon through allowing his poet 
to stick too closely to Aeschylus. In order to make this single play of 
a trilogy understandable to a modern audience, it was necessary to 
bring in some new personage like a Narrator to expound the myth — 
and this Louis Macneice could certainly accomplish with beauty and 
precision. A Narrator could also have told us what was not apparent 
in the production, that the chorus of elders dressed in tuxedos with 
pink cellophane masks were really no chorus at all, but a group of 
sages taking Agamemnon’s part. But it seemed to me that this 
provocative presentation was an advance, justifying the faith of the 
Group Theatre. As the stage of the extreme left (not necessarily a 
political Left) it has a very definite place. Although the young poets 
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who write for it have probably never heard of the Stage Society, and 
regard Shaw as a legend of the Dark Ages, their occasional theatre is 
performing the same vital function that the Stage Society performed 
a generation ago, when original works were written in prose instead 
of verse, and Ibsen was still supposed to be a modern. Certainly they 
make the Gate Theatre look old-fashioned, and the everyday stage 
completely obsolete; so that one must wish them more power to their 
pen. 

Meanwhile Eliot’s Murder in the Cathedral, being the sole work of 
the first rank hitherto produced by the new English dramatic move- 
ment, confounds all theories and nearly all practice by moving one 
stage further, and celebrating its 250th London performance in the 
Duchess Theatre, a few yards from the Strand. But actually time and 
length of run do not greatly matter to this play, which will have its 
place on English-speaking stages for a long while to come — let us 
not speak of decades or centuries. The Mercury is left free to present 
an American work in verse, Archibald MacLeish’s Panic, together 
with The Dumb Wife from the tale of Rabelais. 


These few months have seen the beginnings of dramatic television, 
in which Eliot’s play was made one of the first broadcasts from the 
Alexandra Palace in North London. So few people have seen televised 
transmission that it may be worth while describing the rudimentary 
process as it now exists. In a studio resembling the smaller type of 
movie stage, and under similar batteries of illumination, the actual 
dramatic performance is given. It differs from a performance before 
the movie camera in that no correction of mistakes is possible by 
subsequent repetition — for example an actor who requires prompting 
is lost. The whole affair is much more continuous and final, and there- 
fore more emotionally genuine, than anything reproduced by photo- 
graphic means. On the other hand, the technical resources of the 
television director are for the present limited by a large number of 
factors. He cannot possibly obtain the effects of perspective and 
grouping that are seen in a stage play, and it may be some years be- 
fore they are at his command. Backgrounds and even stage furnishings 
and costumes are of little practical use to him, though they serve their 
turn in a primitive way. This is not only because the projection of the 
picture is made on a screen a foot or two square, but because the 
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projection reproduces a continuous action and not an assemblage or 
montage of scenes as in the process of film-making. 

It would appear that this new scientific discovery promises hap- 
pier results to the dramatist than the discovery of motion-photogra- 
phy. Its continuous character certainly makes for integrity of pres- 
entation. But of course, just as the movies had to go through their 
knockabout phase of the 1910’s, culminating in the Essanay comedies 
and the emergence of Chaplin, so television has to go through its 
phase of vaudeville acts, performing dogs, movietone news and ex- 
cerpts from the screen. The dramatist will only occasionally get his 
chance — and he had better not hope to get his play transmitted as 
he conceives it for the lifelike stage. Indeed the less his lifelikeness, 
the better material for television is his play destined to be. 

As in the process of the screen, it is the director who counts as the 
true author of the work seen and heard. But the director of the tele- 
vised play can play very few technical tricks upon his spectator, and 
he can do very little with inferior imaginative writing. His chief form 
of presentation is the close-up, and especially the close-up of figures 
who are sometimes speakers and sometimes listeners. For reasons 
already given, the effect can only be sustained by giving the figures 
something important to say or hear. And that is the poet’s opportu- 
nity, as it can be the opportunity of the first-rate writer of comedy or 
any other dramatic form. 

The reproduction is so far possible only through instruments cost- 
ing about $400 or £80, and having a range of 30 to 40 miles. But while 
private reception will be limited on this account for years to come, we 
may expect in a short time to see television theatres for mass-recep- 
tion, with admission charges including fees payable to the broadcast- 
ing authority. This is in fact the only way in which the programs can 
be paid for without multitudes of private lookers-in. And then will 
begin the great battle between screen and television interests, which 
may be expected to occupy the middle part of our century. Television, 
in the end, is bound to win because of its logic and simplicity; but the 
film trade will not readily give in, and it may very well try to dominate 
the dramatic broadcasts of the new invention through reproduction 
of its own wares. © 

Let the dramatist contemplate this struggle with a smile — neither 
of the combatants can do much without him. 
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OSCAR WILDE in the person of Robert Morley, at London’s Gate 
Theatre —a_ subscription house where alone such censorable drama 
can be played — in the play, Oscar Wilde, by Leslie and Sewell Stokes. 











CONSTANTIN STANISLAVSKI, co-founder and director of the Mos- 


cow Art Theatre, author of the ‘acting grammar’, 4n Actor Prepares. 





An Actor Prepares 


A Comment on Stanislavshi’s Method 


JOHN GIELGUD 


It was Lee Simonson who suggested to the editors that there was 
something more important to do with Stanislavski’s ‘grammar 
of acting’, An Actor Prepares, than to review it as a work of 
literature. The important thing was to discuss, or invite leaders in 
the theatre to discuss, the value of Stanislavski’s method of 
actor-training to actors and directors outside Russia and for plays 
of all kinds. Mr. Gielgud’s is the first contribution to this sym- 
postum. Mr. Simonson’s, with others, will follow.— Editors’ Note 


T Is a marvelous thing for the theatre of the whole world that 
Stanislavski should have taken the time to write what he calls his 
working text book. Over and over, as I read dn Actor Prepares, | 
came to passages which expressed exactly the things that every actor 
must have felt but been unable to express, must have known sub- 
consciously but never quite realized. 

What he says, for example, about knowing, or learning, how to 
relax, how to control the body, is marvelous. There is no doubt, too, 
that his actual teaching of the approach to a part, of the preparation 
and the inner realization of a role, his theory of imagination, of the 
give and take between actors, the study of the audience, how to hold 
them, whether to play with the fourth wall down or up, are all of 
inestimable value. Good actors who have not been trained in this 
school would have to — and, no doubt, would — find out these things 
for themselves, but training of this sort would shorten their appren- 
ticeship and help them over the hard spots. 

I am not sure whether 4n Actor Prepares is really an actor’s book. 
I think it is, perhaps, of principal value to directors and to students. 
Above all, a great lesson for directors. But I do know that it should 
prove fascinating reading for any person in the theatre. Personally, I 
was entrapped by it. I could not put it down. 

There are those who will say that Stanislavski’s method is not 
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practical for the commercial theatre. In a way, I agree with them. And 
for this reason. It could not be applied to the poor play. It would be 
no use for a Boulevard company, for popular plays. One can hardly 
imagine Stanislavski’s being bothered to produce romantic or comic 
melodramas, or even plays as good as The Barretts, Dear Brutus, The 
Royal Family, or any other plays in themselves essentially theatrical 
— plays written by sophisticated, commercial minds for sophisticated, 
commercial audiences. There would be no sense in attempting to 
direct these plays in Stanislavski’s way. 

But for the classical play, the really serious play, and modern 
poetic dramas like Murder in the Cathedral and Maxwell Anderson’s 
works (actors, I can tell you, welcome plays like these), the approach 
would be admirable. One can apply the Moscow Art theory, of living 
every moment of the part, to Shakespeare and it means something. 
But apply it to Hay Fever and it becomes ridiculous. I don’t say that 
the actor trained in this school might not carry a tray in a farce 
comedy Jeter than any actor trained in the normal Anglo-Saxon 
manner, and, I suppose, that’s something. On the other hand, while a 
Russian production of Hay Fever might be quite different from Noel 
Coward’s — entirely removed from his intention or conception — it 
might still be able to amuse a Russian audience hugely and intrigue 
an English audience. The Habima Theatre production of Twelfth 
Night, for example, was altogether different in spirit from Shake- 
speare’s intention. Yet it could hardly have failed to delight Shake- 
speare as much as it did London audiences because the acting and the 
direction were so extraordinarily inventive. 

A school working with Stanislavski’s theory ought to be of great 
value to the student of acting, though, of course, it is a question 
whether anyone but Stanislavski would have the ability to direct it, 
without his genius to guide him. Craig has always demanded a 
school but never achieved one. And there are all too few schools run 
by men of real discrimination in the theatre. In England now there is 
the London Theatre School, created by Michel St. Denis, a nephew of 
Jacques Copeau, and leading actor and director of the famous Com- 
pagnie des Quinze, which works on much the same theory as Stanis- 
lavski’s. And at Dartington Hall is the newly organized Chekhov 
Theatre Studio. The Compagnie des Quinze, which created André 
Obey’s Noé, Viol de Lucréce and Bataille de la Marne, is, alas, broken up. 
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I don’t see any reason why Stanislavski’s system should apply only 
to Russia. All schemes of training rest on the fact that you must get 
people when they are young and are prepared to go through a training 
course. The only danger is that unless these studios are able, out of 
their own groups or with another commercial management, to de- 
velop a working group of players — who can act plays before paying 
audiences — they are apt not to go far. This is the intention of St. 
Denis, and I believe he will achieve it. Every young actor must wish, 
when he is very young, to be told the things that Stanislavski tells of 
in his book. And for the director, and the actor, too, Stanislavski’s 
ability to distinguish between a cheap effect on the audience and the 
real effect of the artist must be immensely valuable. Another value 
of a studio like Stanislavski’s is that it may lead young people into 
designing, directing and other branches of the theatre, even if they 
have no talent for acting, but a real talent for other service to the 
theatre, as very often happens. 

In Russia and on the Continent the theatre is taken seriously as an 
art. In Anglo-Saxon countries, it is, if you generalize, a business. The 
actor’s looks, his sex appeal, his personality, count for far more in our 
theatre than in Stanislavski’s. People fall into the acting profession for 
a dozen reasons besides real ability. There is not, at present, the same 
opportunity to build up a serious repertory theatre. There is no theatre 
for the classics—and it is deeply needed for the good of the theatre 
itself, both for actors and for audiences — and without it an actor has 
very little chance to play the great parts. The actor, in these days, 
almost has to make up his mind whether to be popular or to be a good 
actor. And often it is hard to gauge the difference between popularity 
and real talent. Alas, the modern commercial theatre is bound to be a 
bitter disappointment to those trained in Stanislavski’s theories. But 
it is our theatre which is wrong and not the training. 

I am not sure that a great personality, a really great actor, would 
not be liable to disrupt Stanislavski’s type of theatre. I should like to 
ask Stanislavski how he can reconcile the supreme art of the great 
players of the past with the bad companies and the bad plays they 
appeared in. These actors — Bernhardt, Duse, Salvini, even Henry 
Irving — had a curious unevenness and a passion for the limelight 
which conflict strongly with Stanislavski’s ideas. I have a feeling 
that one must have a classical impersonality to work well in Stanis- 
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lavski’s theatre. A Schnabel can attain that magical quality. Playing 
Beethoven, he almost is Beethoven. But whether an actor can, I am 
not sure. Are the Russian and the Continental theatres the only ones 
that produce great actors with true genius for direction also? The 
great ones I spoke of just now were all directors, and very good ones 
too. But this direction was focussed around themselves and they could 
not, or would not, have directed or acted in great productions of The 
Cherry Orchard or The Government Inspector, plays which were not 
written for a single star. 

I would give anything, myself, to know how to produce a play in 
our commercial theatre with a star part in it where every part is 
perfectly cast. I doubt if this has ever been done — except, possibly, 
in Stanislavski’s own theatre. Meanwhile, in our theatre, actors and 
producers must labor to produce really fine plays, to build up reper- 
tory companies. There is no better training than working over and 
over again with the same actors, especially in a theatre of short re- 
hearsal periods and long runs. 

If only Stanislavski could now take the time to travel, to see 
foreign productions, to lecture and criticize, to bring his own com- 
panies to Europe and America! 
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A Soviet version of Shakespeare at 
the Vakhtangov Theatre, Moscow. 
Rindin designed these clever varia- 
tions of a permanent set for three 
of the comedy’s many scenes. 
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KATHARINE CORNELL in her latest role, a Malay princess of the mid- 
nineteenth century who marries a Salem sea captain and meets a tragic end, 
in The Wingless Victory, a poetic drama by Maxwell Anderson. 








The Actor Attacks His Part 


V, Katharine Cornell 
MORTON EUSTIS 


This ts the fourth in a series of articles on the working methods of 
distinguished Broadway actors. Helen Hayes, Lynn Fontanne 
and Alfred Lunt, and Nazimova, have been the previous subjects; 
Ina Claire will be interviewed next month. — Editors’ Note 


gp YEAR was 1919. The place, London. The scene, the stalls of a 
playhouse during the matinee of a current hit . . . Katharine 
Cornell, a young American actress who had come to London to achieve 
her first success as Jo in Little Women, was seated in the darkened 
auditorium watching a tense drama unfold on the stage before her. 
At the climax of a highly emotional scene, tears welled up in the eyes 
of the leading lady; they fell slowly, drop by drop, down her fair 
cheeks. Instantly, a woman sitting in front of Miss Cornell in the 
audience nudged her companion: ‘Look,’ she whispered admiringly, 
‘real tears.’ Through the entire house ran the same electric con- 
sciousness. ‘Real tears! The actress is so overcome by emotion that 
she is crying. She is actually crying!’ The curtain, like the tears, fell 
slowly. It rose again. The star, still in the throes of emotion, took her 
bow. Her face was streaked with mascara where the tears had coursed. 
She wiped her eyes. A salvo of applause ran through the auditorium. 

Miss Cornell was not among those to applaud. A season of troup- 
ing, the year before, in a small part in the tear-jerker, The Man Who 
Came Back, had made her realize that tears, real or glycerine, could 
easily be induced into an actor’s eyes. How the actress in this play 
made herself cry, even the fact that she did cry, did not concern Miss 
Cornell as she walked out of the theatre. What did affect her was this: 
the moment the actress dramatized her own tears, held them on show, 
as it were, for all observers to see, the character lost her audience. Every 
person in the theatre thought only of the fact that the actress, herself, 
was crying. At the one time, of all others, when the audience should 
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have been hypnotized into forgetting it was in a theatre watching a 
play, its thoughts had been diverted from the character to the actor, 
from illusion to reality. 

Then and there, Miss Cornell made up her mind that when she 
had a ‘big scene’ to play, she would use her authority as an actress 
to melt the eyes of her audience rather than her own. How much 
better, she thought — looking into the future, perhaps, to parts like 
Candida, Juliet, Joan of Arc — for the spectators to believe that a 
character on the stage is moved to laughter or tears and, believing it, 
to laugh or cry themselves, and for the actor, conscious every moment 
of what he is doing, always a step ahead of his part, to use his powers 
to create, sustain and heighten that illusion! ‘Acting is only the crea- 
tion of an illusion of reality,’ Miss Cornell insists. ‘The essential thing 
is to make the audience believe all the time. 

Although any form of personal exhibitionism on the part of the 
player at once destroys illusion, every actor is, on the other hand, 
faced with the necessity of building each role within the framework 
of his own personal presence. His body, his voice, and his ego are the 
scaffolding around the edifice of character which he creates. For 
Katharine Cornell this problem was made more than usually difficult 
by the very distinction of her presence. When a young assistant stage 
manager, named Guthrie McClintic, saw her act with the Washington 
Square Players during her first season on the stage, he scribbled on 
his program the words: ‘Interesting, monotonous, worth watching.’ 
Yet his comment at that time was kinder than that of other critics 
and friends. Miss Cornell was told, variously, that she was too tall; 
she looked awkward, gawky; her features were striking but far from 
beautiful; her voice musical but uninteresting; her whole presence was 
wrong for the theatre — too marked, perhaps; she should never con- 
sider a stage career. Two seasons of minor roles with the Washington 
Square Players, an arduous year with the Jessie Bonstelle Stock 
Company in Buffalo (playing parts of maids, scrub ladies and the 
like) and the road season with the Man Who Came Back company 
endowed Miss Cornell with the technical facility and poise to confound 
her former critics with a gracious and charming performance in 
Little Women. But the actress had not yet solved the problem of re- 
lating her own uncommon presence to a theatre’s stage. The special 
radiance and grandeur that was to add lustre to many insignificant 
plays and enrich fine plays — qualities that must have been hers 
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even then —still shone but fitfully in the actress’ performance. 
The task of ‘making audiences believe’ is made doubly hard for 
the young actor by the fact that he is compelled, through inexperi- 
ence and lack of opportunity, to play many unimportant roles in 
mediocre plays. He has to make the audience accept not only a play- 
wright’s character but often a story essentially false. Miss Cornell’s 
career, in this respect, was no exception to the general rule. Despite 
her success in London, she could not get a part in New York. After a 
brief tour in The Man Outside, she rejoined Miss Bonstelle’s stock 
company, then in Detroit, playing the leading roles in works no better 
or worse than the usual stock fare. Her early critic, McClintic, hap- 
pened to be a stage director for the company and he not only dis- 
played a personal interest in Miss Cornell — they were married the 
following year — but he coached the actress in her roles — a new one 
each week. ‘Don’t play down your height, your peculiarities of 
presence,’ he must have told her. ‘Use them. . . . Attack each part 
as if it were new and vital. Learn to project character through your 
own personality. Use your God-given gift of glamour to make audiences 
believe even the silly parts. When the good parts come along, half 
your work will be done for you, and through them you will mature.’ 
The role of Sydney Fairfield in 4 Bill of Divorcement, the next 
year, offered Miss Cornell her first chance to enact a believable char- 
acterization on Broadway. (She was engaged for this part, against 
the judgment of the producer, on the insistence of the British actor 
in the lead who had seen her play Jo in London.) The play and the 
characterization were an instantaneous hit. And, even today, people 
who have entirely forgotten the drama still remember the feeling of 
sympathy evoked for the young girl who remained faithful to her 
father, shell-shocked and mentally injured in the War. A lovely 
character-portrait of Mary Fitton the next year (she impersonated 
Juliet for one scene) in the Winthrop Ames production of Will 
Shakespeare proved that Miss Cornell was not simply a one-part 
or a ‘modern-play’ actress. Years of less fruitful appearances were to 
follow in melodramas like Tiger Cats, The Green Hat, The Letter and 
Dishonored Lady — Candida alone, in 1924, breaking the spell of 
tawdry parts, giving true scope to the actress’ powers and receiving, 
in grateful return, a glowing impersonation. Yet such was Miss 
Cornell’s determination to make the audience care that she made 
Iris March, and the other murderesses and adulteresses she depicted, 
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seem vibrant people and she built, for the moment, some universal 
truth out of the unreal stories these plays told. Not entirely inciden- 
tal, too, was the fact that she made enough money out of these por- 
trayals to enable her to set herself up under her own management. 

Her own best development as an actress grew —as McClintic 
had told her years earlier that it would — out of the good parts in 
good plays that she then selected for production. The changing ele- 
ments of character in the roles provided by The Barretts, Lucrece 
(the first classic role), Romeo and Fuliet, Saint Foan and, this year, 
The Wingless Victory gave the actress the chance to create something 
more than excitement. And the presence and technique — in speech, 
timing and projection — used to such good effect in the trashy roles, 
found their ultimate expression in genuine characterization. 

How Miss Cornell attacks a part — more specifically, how she 
adapts her own presence to contrasting characterizations — is, she 
says, ‘very hard to describe’. Where Nazimova, with the Russian 
background of training, approaches a role with a complete sense of 
detachment — feeling that she, herself, is ‘nothing, nobody’ — Miss 
Cornell quite consciously attempts to relate a part to herself. ‘Every 
character’, she feels, ‘is both near and far from an actor’s own per- 
sonality. The player must understand the person, have a cerebral 
as well as an emotional sympathy with the role, to act it. Then he 
has to present it through his own qualities of mind and physique. 

“There may be actors who completely disguise themselves. But if 
the process is absolute, I doubt if the desired effect is produced. 
Every part must mirror something of the actor, himself, just as every 
book, every painting, every piece of music, reflects something of its 
creator. If an actor lost his personality, the public would lose interest 
in him, just as it would in a Rembrandt or Whistler painting that 
bore no trace of the style or personality of the artist. A good actor 
can play diverse roles, be a distinctly different character in each one 
of them, and yet retain his own personality all the time. I believe, for 
instance, that my Elizabeth Barrett, my Juliet and my Joan were 
three different people. You could not imagine Elizabeth, as I acted 
her, behaving as I did as Juliet or as Joan —at least, I hope you 
couldn’t. . . . The three characters, even with contrasting make-up, 
all looked like Katharine Cornell. But each was — perhaps I should 
say, was intended to be —a person with distinct individual reality.’ 

Acting technique, Miss Cornell believes, can never be reduced to 
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LITTLE WOMEN THE GREEN HAT 


KATHARINE CORNELL 


As Jo in Little Women, the actress’ first important role, and also her first 
and only appearance in London, 1919; and as the spectacular neurotic, Iris 
March, who was ‘enchanted all my life by a mirage of happiness’, in Mi- 
chael Arlen’s The Green Hat, 1925, Miss Cornell's greatest long-run suc- 
cess up to the time of The Barretts of Wimpole Street. 
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formula. In every art, there is ‘much that is instinctive, much that 
is subconscious’. In acting, these qualities are observed especially 
in the relation of the character, and the actor, to the other characters, 
the other actors in a cast. ‘To understand one’s own character thor- 
oughly one must see it in relation not only to itself but to the other 
characters in the play.’ For this reason, Miss Cornell always tries to 
hold her impressions of a play ‘in a state of fluidity’ until rehearsals 
commence. Reading a play for the first time, she concentrates prin- 
cipally on her own role, to determine whether the part is suitable 
for her, one to which she can — ‘perhaps’ — do justice. Once she has 
decided that she likes the part, she studies the play as a whole, ex- 
amines the relation of all the roles, the reactions of one character 
on another, the influences and emotional disturbances of the play. 
Then she re-studies her own part in relation to the play and to the other 
roles. The Barretts of Wimpole Street, her first production as an actress- 
manager, was one of the few plays she visualized at once, not in terms 
of the central part but as an entity. This, she confesses, may have 
been because it never occurred to her then that she could portray 
the frail poetess. (Perhaps the Iris March influence was still too fresh.) 
It was only later, through the suggestion of Guthrie McClintic (who 
had, and has subsequently, directed all her plays since The Green Hat), 
that she undertook to essay the role. 

Although certain moments in every play immediately stand out 
in imagination as scenes played by actors, Miss Cornell spends a 
long time studying the character as a character before she attempts 
to project herself as an actress into the role. The actual development 
of the part is ‘a slow, cumulative process’. Certain details — of 
gesture, speech, costume and manner —communicate themselves 
the moment the actor reads the play. Working out the part, in terms 
of a stage and of herself, Miss Cornell ‘develops, refines and heightens 
these automatic suggestions’. 

As soon as the ‘sides’ are delivered to her (her part typed out in 
full, with only the first and last lines of the other speeches included), 
she begins to ‘break’ the part. She reads the lines aloud, over and 
over, without any expression, without giving any thought to their 
meaning, in order to have them tabled in the back of her mind by 
the time rehearsals start. She deliberately leaves them ‘suspended’ 
for the first week of rehearsals and reads her part with the other 
players in order that her reading should not become set and conflict 
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or jar with other voices or personalities. Listening to the other 
actors, concentrating on their interpretations more than on her own, 
she is apt to read very poorly herself for the first few days. In the 
first day’s rehearsal of Saint Foan, in fact, she gave such ‘a stumbling, 
frightened reading’ that Maurice Evans, the Dauphin, confided to 
a friend that Miss Cornell could never play the part. At the end of the 
first week, she will try out the role without sides to help her, and this 
time will draw on her reservoir of memory. With the lines ‘out of the 
way’ she can devote her whole attention to character development. 

The finest hair line, in Miss Cornell’s opinion, separates the 
good actor from the so-called ‘ham’. The difference, nine times out 
of ten, lies in ‘the power of selection, the ability to seize upon essentials 
and throw away the alluring temptations that clutter up a perform- 
ance. Almost every imaginative person has a certain instinct for 
acting. But few have the power to execute, to put into practice, 
to make real to an audience, what they see or feel. . . . Lines, situa- 
tions, character, all suggest an infinite number of things to “do”. 

The artist is the one who has the ability to select, and select accurately, 

the right and significant things. . . . I have seen promising actors 

go wrong because they could not choose. They could not resist the 
impulse to “do, do, do’”’.’ 

Rehearsals are the period during which the actor must edit his 
performance. After the opening night, except for minor readjustments, 
it is too late. Miss Cornell as a rule works out the details of stage 
business by herself and then lets the director ‘add and subtract’. The 
director, Miss Cornell feels — and by ‘director’ she means Guthrie 
McClintic — ‘is the editor, the critic, the eye of a production. He is 
like a conductor who, with a fine, or poor, instrument to play upon, 
is able to lead his men so that he obtains the best out of them. He 
does not set the part or impose the conception. He draws the reins or 
hastens the outflow, guides the actor in the direction he is taking. 
When the goal is false, when the actor is getting away from the 
play, he sets him on the right path.’ 

Although Miss Cornell plays the dual role of actress and manager, 
she is probably less concerned with the physical routine of production 
than most managers. Having worked for so many years with Mr. 
McClintic and his associates, she is able to ‘throw off’ all the produc- 
tion details onto their shoulders, convinced, through long experience, 
that they will be handled with sagacity. Her faith in Mr. McClintic 
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is so implicit that she will let him, even, engage a Romeo and a Mer- 
cutio in London whom she has never seen. Her main concern, as a 
manager, lies in seeing that the play receives the best possible pro- 
duction, in engaging the best available actors for all the roles. Her 
chief responsibility as an actress is to give the best rendition she can 
of her own role in relation to the play and the other players. ‘ And, obvi- 
ously, one acts best when one is surrounded by the best actors, for 
the give and take brings life not only to the play but to the players.’ 

All the productions under Miss Cornell’s management have 
reflected —in the quality of presentation, the ‘give and take’ be- 
tween the actors, the lack of emphasis upon the star — her conviction 
that ‘the play’s the thing!’ The increasing excellence of the Cornell 
productions, however, has been due not alone to Miss Cornell’s 
ambition and Mr. McClintic’s flair for presentation but to the fact 
that Miss Cornell, working toward an ultimate repertory company, 
has gradually set up the nucleus of such a troupe —a permanent 
director and technical staff, and actors who have played together in 
many of her productions, both on Broadway and on the road. She 
has in that way been able to start work on each production well ahead 
of other Broadway ‘hit or miss’ producing units; to take short cuts 
and spend her energy on fine points instead of on routine work. 

Once the performance is ‘set’ in rehearsals, Miss Cornell changes 
her acting little. The receptiveness, apathy or antagonism of an indi- 
vidual audience have their effect. But, in the main, she follows the 
one pattern, though striving, always, to improve the part. ‘The 
actor’, she says, ‘is always conscious of whether he is making his 
points or not. He may give a good account of himself in character 
and yet realize that he is not making the audience understand, or feel, 
all that he finds in the part. Certain scenes will always worry and 
vex him. Instinctively, he will feel that they have not come across 
as well as they should. This may be due to faulty writing, bad casting, 
the wrong tempo, lighting or scenery, as well as the playing. What- 
ever the reason, the actor always struggles with such a scene. He will 
try different readings, gestures and movements on different nights, 
but only after he has thoroughly considered, and practiced, each in 
turn. Often it takes long playing to make a characterization satisfying 
to an actor. It took many months to break through the shell of Juliet. 
And if I played the part until I was ninety — which I shan’t — I am 
convinced I would still find things to do, or, more likely, mot to do.’ 
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When a playgoer says to an actor, ‘ You /ived the part!’, he thinks 
he has paid the player the highest possible compliment. But the good 
actor, Miss Cornell declares, ‘does not live the part; he cannot live 
the part. All the actor does is to recognize the emotion of the character 
and endeavor to transmit the illusion of that emotion across the 
footlights.” Emotion in acting, Miss Cornell believes, is a subject 
which should only be debated in private among players. Nevertheless, 
she is willing to state — ‘flatly’ — that she never loses herself in 
a role. Nor does she believe it is necessary for an actor to have ex- 
perienced an emotion, or its equivalent, in real life to be able to 
portray it effectively on the stage. ‘The truth of that is shown clearly 
in the other arts.’ She agrees wholeheartedly with George Arliss, who 
once said: ‘If the actor really feels an emotion, there is no sensible 
reason why he should continue his performance on a confined stage. 
He should rush into the public square and play out the scene there!’ 

‘Spontaneous or inspired acting — meaning that something which 
drops from the sky at the moment when the player, Heaven heip him, 
is on the grill in front of an audience — is equally unreliable. By a 
miracle it might save an actor once. But it would be unfair to tempt 
fate twice. Inspiration can be of real and lasting value to an actor 
when he is studying a role. But, even then, the actor must be careful 
to see that it has its roots in his work and is not a misleading flash. 
. . . The actor should know, at all times, what he intends to do and he 
should practice each bit most carefully before he puts himself in 
front of spectators. If the actor does live the role at all, it is only in 
the sense of concentrating on it, and it alone, from the moment he 
reads a script until the last night of a play’s run.’ 

Audiences often wonder how an actor can play the same role, 
night after night, without going stale, without losing interest in the 
part. One reason he can is because ‘each performance is a challenge. 
No two audiences are alike and each audience has to be convinced. 
Audiences, moreover, teach a player a great deal. Their reaction is the 
thermometer. They cannot show an actor how to act, but they can — 
and do —register whether the actor is ringing true.’ Miss Cornell 
loves trouping not only because she believes that the salvation of 
the theatre lies in building up a theatre-minded audience outside of 
New York, but because the road audiences can often teach the actor 
more than the sophisticated New York public. ‘Their reaction is less 
consciously analytical, more spontaneous.’ The longer an actor plays 
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KATHARINE CORNELL AS CANDIDA. A photographer’s key-sheet 
of the character whose ‘serene brow, courageous eyes and well set mouth 
and chin’, in Shaw’s words, ‘signify largeness of mind and dignity of 
character’. The actress first appeared in the role in 1924 and revived it 
during her long tour on the road in 1933-'34. 
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KATHARINE CORNELL AS JULIET, originally performed in Buffalo in 


1933 and seen for the first time in New York in December of 1934. 
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a part, too, the better he is bound to be. ‘I know that after over seven 
hundred performances of Elizabeth Barrett, I more nearly approached 
Mr. Besier’s characterization than I did the first one hundred times, 
and Juliet at my last performance was nearer to Shakespeare than 
at any time before. The value of repertory is great, for alternating 
roles gives variety and freshness. But I know that I need a continuous 
spell at a part to get well into it, perhaps because of my training. The 
important thing, as William Gillette once said, is to give on the one- 
hundredth or the one-thousandth night the same illusion of freshness 
as at the premiere. . . . Oh, it’s very difficult to make it all clear!’ 

The hardest role Miss Cornell ever played was in Tiger Cats, not 
because the role itself was unusually difficult, but because she was 
expected by the leading man to play it in the same style that Edith 
Evans had used in London. The most difficult role in another sense, 
was Leslie Crosby in The Letter because, as an avowed murderess, 
she had to fight every minute against the antagonism of the audience. 
Joan — ‘without any question’ — was the most rewarding part, ‘for 
I feel that the audience got a tremendous lift out of Shaw’s play and 
this exaltation reacted on the actors’. The most valuable training 
a young actor can get is — “banally enough’ — the chance to act. ‘We 
need stock companies and touring companies. Young people must 
learn their craft with seasoned actors, not novices like themselves.’ 

‘All this’, Miss Cornell says, ‘is a groping and very personal view- 
point, subject to change. Opinions alter and methods grow. We all 
know actors who are perfect technicians but who can never interest 
the public. We know people on the stage who, truly, are not expert 
and yet enchant hosts of admirers. . . . The final answer — if there 
is any final answer — rests with the gallery gods.’ 


Drama and the Nobel Prize 


UGENE O'NEILL is the winner of the Nobel Prize for Literature this 
E year, an honor and distinction that is greeted with enthusiasm 
not only in the world of the theatre and in the world of letters to which 
the award belongs, but in that larger company of the international 
audience that has delighted in the presentation of his dramas. With 
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the exception of George Bernard Shaw, there is probably no living 
writer whose plays have been performed on the stages of more coun- 
tries than have raised their curtains for The Emperor Fones, Desire 
Under the Elms and other O’Neill favorites. There is a direct, univer- 
sal, dynamic quality in O’Neill’s writing and characterization that 
seems to have broken down with unusual ease the barriers of language 
and custom that might have been expected to stand between O’Neill’s 
highly special, iconoclastic, bitter dramas and the approval of foreign 
audiences. The Hairy Ape, Anna Christie, the sailors of S. S. Glen- 
cairn, even Nina Leeds and the three men of her Strange Interlude 
have all crossed the ocean again and again, and the Nobel award for 
literature is — in a way — the cargo they bring home to their creator. 

The literary prize in the Nobel awards is for ‘the person who shall 
have produced in the field of Literature the most distinguished work 
of an idealistic tendency’, and although it is made annually it is not 
intended to honor the work of any special year. The last American 
author (as well as the first) to receive it was Sinclair Lewis, in 1930, 
whose citation read *. . . for his great and living art of painting life, 
with a talent for creating types with wit and humor.’ In looking over 
the long list of writers in various fields who have received the literary 
award, it is striking how many are playwrights, although not surpris- 
ing when it is remembered how many of the world’s greatest master- 
pieces of literature are in the form of drama. In the collection of fifty 
literary masterpieces (which excluded not only Shakespeare but all 
works in English) made a year or two ago, under the title of World 
Literature, by Philo M. Buck, there were still thirteen dramas, includ- 
ing plays by Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Kalidasa, 
Racine, Moliére, Goethe and Ibsen, Galdés, Hauptmann and Hebbel 
(but without Corneille or Schiller). To no one of these would the title 
of masterpiece be denied. Nevertheless their relation to the theatre, 
which they were written to serve, is too often forgotten, and the honor 
that they earned for dramatic art is credited to literature alone. 

Among the Nobel Prize winners whose fame has come largely 
through their dramas are: 

José Echegaray (Spanish), 1904, ‘. .. in appreciation of his 
comprehensive and intellectual authorship which, in an independent 
and original way, has brought to life again the great traditions of the 
Spanish drama.’ 

Maurice Maeterlinck (Belgian), 1911, ‘. . . because of his many- 
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sided literary activity and especially because of his dramatic creations 
which are marked by a wealth of fancy and poetic idealism that 
sometimes, in the fairy play’s veiled form, reveals deep inspiration.’ 

Gerhart Hauptmann (German), 1912, ‘. . . principally for his 
rich, versatile and prominent activity in the realm of the drama.’ 

Jacinto Benavente (Spanish), 1922, ‘. . . for the happy way in 
which he has pursued the honored traditions of the Spanish drama.’ 

William Butler Yeats (Irish), 1923, ‘. . . for his consistently 
emotional poetry which in the strictest artistic form expresses a 
people’s spirit.’ 

George Bernard Shaw (Irish), 1925, ‘. . . for his literary work, 
which is characterized both by idealism and by humanity, and whose 
lively satire is frequently associated with peculiar poetic beauty.’ 

Luigi Pirandello (Italian), 1934, whose citation came too late for 
Nobel Prize Winners in Literature, 1901-1931, by Annie Russell Marble, 
from which most of these are quoted. 

Pirandello makes an excellent bridge from those honored by the 
award solely or largely for their achievement in drama, and those 
whose achievement in drama is equalled or surpassed by their achieve- 
ments in other fields of literature — the novel, poetry, story, the 
essay. For while we know Pirandello best through his plays, he was 
famous as a novelist long before Six Characters in Search of an Author 
carried his name around the world. Of the idealistic quality of his 
work, Silvio D’Amico, the distinguished Roman critic, wrote in 
THEATRE ARTS, at the time Pirandello received the Nobel award: ‘He 
does not work with the elegant derision of a Wilde, the tranquil irony 
of a France, the crystalline iciness of a Shaw. He is far from the osten- 
tatious and resigned pessimism of the naturalistic and bourgeois 
drama, where the divine was reduced to tabula rasa and one rested 
placidly on what was human. In Pirandello the human has been 
destroyed, and the Poet has precipitated himself into the abyss.’ 

John Galsworthy (English), 1932, (citation again missing) heads 
the list of Nobel prize winners who divide their literary work between 
the drama and another form. His Forsyte Saga undoubtedly outranks 
even the best of his dramas. Among the others in this group are: 

Bjornsterne Bjérnson (Norwegian), 1903, ‘. . . as a tribute ac- 
knowledging his noble, splendid and varied works of art which have 
always been distinguished by freshness of inspiration, and, at the 
same time, by unusual purity of soul.’ 
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Paul Heyse (German), Ig10, ‘. . . as a mark of esteem of an 
artistry, finished and marked by an ideal conception, which he has 
shown during a long and significant activity as lyric dramatist, and as 
an author of romances and famous short stories.’ 

Romain Rolland (French), 1915, ‘. . . as homage to the exalted 
idealism in his authorship, and also to the sympathy and truth with 
which he has drawn different types of people.’ 

To these two lists of great dramatists and great novelist-dramatists 
must be added the names of other winners whose novels are distin- 
guished by their dramatic quality, a quality evidenced, if evidence is 
necessary, by the ease with which they lend themselves to dramatiza- 
tion. Several of these, even, have written plays of charm if of minor 
importance compared to their other work. In this list belong: 

Selma Lagerlof (Swedish), 1909, ‘. . . because of the noble ideal- 
ism, the wealth of fancy and the spiritual quality that characterizes 
her work.’ 

Rabindranath Tagore (Bengalese), 1913, ‘. . . for the reason of 
the inner depth and the high aim revealed in his poetic writings; also 
for the brilliant way in which he translates the beauty and freshness 
of his Oriental thought into the accepted forms of Western Je/les- 
lettres.’ 


Knut Hamsun (Norwegian), 1920, ‘. . . for his monumental work, 
The Growth of the Soil.’ 
Anatole France (French), 1921, ‘. . . in recognition of his splendid 


activity as an author —an activity marked by noble style, large- 
hearted humanity, charm and French esprit.’ 

Grazia Deledda (Italian), 1926, ‘. . . whose works are inspired by 
high ideals, in her descriptions of her native island, which are rendered 
with the vividness of a picture, and who has treated general human 


problems with depth and sympathy.’ 


If these lists mean anything in relation to the original statement of 
the qualification for the Nobel literary prize — that it is for the most 
distinguished work of an idealistic tendency — do they not mean that 
dramatic quality is natural and inherent in a literary work which 
aims to record or to envision an ideal of living? 
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ELEPHANT BOY. Robert Flaherty chooses India for the locale of his 
new film and enhances the beauty of his creative work with such shots as 
these of Sabu, the Indian boy, and the ancient ‘Jain’ statue near Mysore. 
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L’ECOLE DES FEMMES 

With Christian Bérard’s setting as a lovely background, Louis Jouvet, 
author of the following article on the producing profession, makes Moliére’s 
classic comedy a modern success at his Théatre Athénée in Paris. Through 
it he adds further evidence to justify his reputation as an accomplished 
interpreter of the best in French drama. 





The Profession of the Producer, II 
LOUIS JOUVET 


N THE absence of talent or genius, the most desirable form of direc- 
| tion in the theatre, and the best form of stage organization, is what 
the Greeks termed choregy, from which we have moved far since their 
day but which is now reappearing in certain new countries. Under this 
system the producer, as the coordinator of the elements of the drama, 
is the true proxy of the audience. He represents the authority of the 
community and in that way returns to his true historic social function. 
The theatre is always the expression of a civilization, and a society has 
the theatre it is worthy of, for art is the flower and fruit of politics. 

Politics today is indifferent to the well-being of the theatre and, 
in France at least, anyone can present any kind of production. Pro- 
ducers have never been so isolated; yet many of them are not without 
a legitimate place and legitimate functions. Of the trinity of producers 
with the stamp of legitimacy, the actor-producer and the playwright- 
producer were discussed in the first part of this article, in the Decem- 
ber issue. Let us go on to a picture of the director-designer-producer 
(metteur-en-scéne-directeur). 

In an empty theatre, alone in the middle of a velvet glacier of 
empty seats, a man is seated. Tense with concentration, all eyes and 
ears and nerves, he leans toward the stage where the actors are re- 
hearsing. Eyes fixed on that gaping hole — without scenery and al- 
most without light, where persons in incongruous moods and costumes 
are going through varied convolutions—he contracts his brow, 
strains his ears to hear the lines that are still imperfectly proncunced 
or interpreted. This man is the director or metteur-en-scéne. 

In the limbo where the production takes form, in the slow growth 
during which its features are shaped, where it is foreseen in imagina- 
tion, where the dramatic leaven is mysteriously at work, the director 
watches with patience, discretion and tenderness over the straggling 
elements he has assembled to give life to the playwright’s work. His 
job is accomplished through intuition, understanding, foresight, 
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through a special alchemy composed of words, sounds, gestures, col- 
ors, lines, movements, rhythms and silences, and including an im- 
ponderable which will radiate the proper feeling of laughter or emotion 
when the work appears before the public. 

The director, or metteur-en-scéne, has been called the gardener of 
spirits, the doctor of sensations, the midwife of the inarticulate, the 
cobbler of situations, cook of speeches, steward of souls, king of the 
theatre and servant of the stage, juggler and magician, assayer and 
touchstone of the public, diplomat, economist, nurse, orchestra leader, 
interpreter, painter and costumer — a hundred definitions, but all of 
them useless. The director is indefinable because his functions are 
undefined. 

The director, when he is also the producer, first selects the play, 
distributes the parts to the actors of his choice, designs (or has de- 
signed for him) the rough models of the settings and costumes, over- 
sees their making, and during all this time organizes and manages 
rehearsals. He determines the entrances and exits, the positions, of the 
actors, serving as choreographer to that dance which is the sum of the 
play’s movements; he regulates the offstage noises, the music, the 
lighting. In short, he arranges in ensemble and in detail all the general- 
ities and all the particulars of that complex ceremony which the per- 
formance will be. 

To stage a production is to live in terror, to delight in anguish; it is 
what Paul Valéry calls ‘the tragedy of execution’. It means admin- 
istering to the spiritual welfare of the playwright and at the same time 
taking into account the temporal needs of the theatre; establishing the 
point of view of one evening and of eternity; handling the text of a 
play, hand in hand with the author, as if it were a magic formula. 
Directing is the opposite of criticism: the critics, zigzagging between 
laws and rules on one side and their own pleasure on the other, navi- 
gate in the theatre by trying to sound their reactions with an old 
fathom-stick in one hand and with the other sighting the play through 
a pair of old marine-glasses. Staging a play is the exact opposite of 
this. It means constantly searching for reasons that will explain liking 
and admiration. It means living according to poets’ rules. It means 
comporting with the gods of the stage, with the mystery of the theatre. 
It means being honest and straightforward in the art of pleasing. And 
sometimes, too, it means making mistakes. 
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The director is the kind of lover who draws his talent, invention 
and joy in his work from the talent, invention and joy which he bor- 
rows from or inspires in others. To stage a production means to gather 
together all the people and things that make up a performance and to 
create, through them, a certain atmosphere, arousing and serving their 
capabilities and their personalities. In the setting — the whole play’s 
material surroundings — such things, for example, as wood, paint, 
nails and light are not, as one might suppose, lifeless, inorganic things 
but formidable entities whose favor toward the play and its interpret- 
ers is to be won only by a secret and long-premeditated accord. 

To stage a production means to help the actors with their memoriz- 
ing and to mold the text in rehearsals so that it is freed of bookish- 
ness and takes on the feeling of the players, to make the actor com- 
fortable and to know how to do this. It means nourishing, sustaining 
and revitalizing the actors, encouraging and satisfying them and 
finding their proper theatrical diet; it means bringing forth and raising 
that family — formed according to a different formula for each new 
play — which we call a theatre company. 

To stage a production means serving the playwright with a devo- 
tion that makes you love his work. It means finding the spiritual mood 
that was the poet’s at the play’s conception and during its writing, the 
living source and stream which must arouse the spectator, and of 
which even the author is sometimes unaware. It means realizing the 
corporal through the spiritual. It is a way of dealing with a work, with 
the places and properties necessary to the setting, with the performers, 
with the poet who has conceived it, and, finally, with the audience for 
which it is destined. Charged with the interests of this audience, the 
director must unite the stage and the auditorium, the spectacle and 
the spectators. He must organize that area where the active players on 
the stage and the passive players in the auditorium meet each other, 
where the spectators penetrate and identify themselves with the action 
on the stage, and where the actors satisfy their need to prove and free 
themselves by reflection in the people who listen and look on. 

Jean Giraudoux, author of La Guerre de Troie n’aura pas lieu, mod- 
estly says that the playwright does not make his play, that the audi- 
ence makes it out of the elements furnished by the playwright. ‘The 
audience’, he declares, ‘hears and composes as it pleases, following its 
own imagination and feelings.’ He compares a dramatic work to a 
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piece of pottery painted in false colors, whose true colors and finished 
design do not appear until after it is fired. A play receives the finishing 
process of an ordeal by fire through contact with an audience. 

One could go on forever analyzing the work of the director but, in 
trying to define it, I only prove that it is easier to do a job well than to 
write well about it. To sum it up, the staging of a play is a turn of the 
hand, a turn of the mind and of the heart, a function of such sensitive- 
ness that everything human can enter into it. No more, and no less. 
I do not believe in theories, and there is no theory to cover the staging 


of plays. The method fits a theory only after the fact. 


There are two kinds of director: the one who expects everything 
from the play, for whom the play itself is essential; and the one who 
expects nothing except from himself, for whom the play is a starting- 
point. That is to say — perhaps too summarily, but in order to be 
clear — there are two sorts of dramatic works, and two sorts of play- 
wrights. 

There is the spectacular or theatrical theatre in which entertain- 
ment, rhythm, music, lines and appeal to the eye — all the spectacu- 
lar elements — are the important things, and here the director can 
indulge himself to his heart’s content. In this theatrical theatre can be 
included the mimes of Roman decadence, the theatre of the market- 
place, a good part of opera and all operetta, ballet, fairy-plays, melo- 
drama, and the productions of the majority of present-day foreign 
directors, in which the actor, the singer, the setting, the machinery, 
are the essentials of the entertainment. 

Then there is the theatre of dramatists and poets which makes of 
dramatic art a literary form of the highest order. Here the important 
thing is the text, and the spectacular elements are admitted only as 
side-issues and supplements. The literary theatre includes the Greek 
and Roman dramatists (Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Seneca); 
the humanistic renaissance with Shakespeare; the classic with Cor- 
neille, Racine, Moliére; then Marivaux, Beaumarchais, Musset. 
These peaks of dramatic art have been defined by one of our directors, 
somewhat cavalierly, as ‘men of letters who write for the theatre’. 

There are works of lasting character, and others whose value is 
only momentary. It is an accepted fact that fashion affects the writing 
of plays and their conception; but whenever one attains universality, 
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where the characters are dealt with purely as human beings, we have 
what the text-books call a classic. This type of play contains within 
itself its own method of staging; that is, the work of the director is to 
observe how the play responds to his suggestions, to make his devices 
disappear into the text, so incorporating them that the play absorbs 
his directions without being deformed by them. 

In the spectacular theatre, on the other hand, external direction is 
required; the work is swathed in personal contributions and inven- 
tions. The text is no more than a pretext or a support for the setting, 
the actors and the stage devices; and the director, relying heavily on 
the storehouse of the theatre or of his imagination, often rivals the 
leader of a cotillion. So true is this that we can say that the text of a 
classic or literary play is written for the audience, the text of the 
other kind for the actors and the director. 

The natural tendency of a director is to see his plays with a definite 
personal bias that is the index of his temperament. Almost all direc- 
tors, after a few years of modest service, dream of showing their own 
stature and the scale of their imagination. And, like the apprentice 
who thought himself a past-master of his trade, like the shoemaker 
whom the painter Apelles put in his place by advising him not to 
criticize anything above shoes, they are seized with a violent desire to 
make over masterpieces and to express at last their own personal 
conceptions. 

As an illustration of this mentality, this professional deformity, 
I should like to quote a sentence that has been in print, on the film 
production of 4 Midsummer Night’s Dream; one of the greatest direc- 
tors wrote it: ‘The dream of my life was to produce a work without 
having anything hamper my imagination.’ That in itself is not bad for 
a man whose profession is to serve others. But he adds, ‘I have set the 
condition that this work should represent Shakespeare, and nothing 
but Shakespeare.’ I hope you can feel in this avowal both the homage 
he intended to pay to Shakespeare and the opinion he held — com- 
paratively — of himself. And, as a final touch, he adds, ‘My dream 
has just been realized.’ That is, this dream is at your disposal in the 
motion-picture houses. You may see Shakespeare adapted to the use 
of commercial New Year’s calendars. 

The greatest director will never be able to equal in his achieve- 
ments the dreams and imagination of the most humble of his audience. 
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In reality, a play stages itself; the only necessity is to be attentive 
and not too personal in order to see it take on its own movement and 
begin to manipulate the actors. Acting on them, mysteriously, it tests 
them, magnifies or diminishes them, embraces or rejects them, nour- 
ishes them, transforms and deforms them. From its first rehearsal a 
true play comes alive, just as wood warps, wine ferments and dough 
rises. It gathers impetus and gradually the director, like the sorcerer’s 
apprentice, terrified and enraptured at the same time, sees it sweep 
over the actors and bring them to life, rejecting or carrying away all 
his directions like straws in the wind, in a kind of blossoming or birth. 

The profession of the director suffers from the disease of immod- 
esty, and even the most sincere do not escape it. Their license to work 
freely with the plays of other people, to dabble with them and make 
them over, is an established and accepted convention, and after a few 
hours of conversation with himself or with a colleague a man must 
have a steady head and firm foothold to resist the dizziness in which, 
convinced of what he would like to believe, he approaches the conclu- 
sion that Shakespeare or Goethe understood nothing of the theatre. 
Great dramatic art is a mystery. No work can be judged outside of its 
age, and its transposition into another atmosphere requires long 
adaptation and very great respect. But here is a formula: 

One can recognize a great dramatic work with certainty when the 
director, deciding in all good faith that it should be otherwise con- 
structed or written, has, nevertheless, nothing more to say; when, in 
spite of all his desire to make over the play, he accepts it practically 
as it is written. A conversation I had with a director who confided to 
me that he was in despair because he had just been working for two 
months, without any result, on Le Malade Imaginaire illustrates this 
definition. When I expressed astonishment, he said, ‘Yes, I’ve just 
spent my whole summer at it. I’ve tried lighting it from above, and 
below, and from the side; I’ve experimented with settings and move- 
ment on the stage. There’s nothing, nothing, to be done. It’s the 
perfect play. It is a work of genius.’ 

This was the same man, moreover, who one day defined for me his 
ideas on staging a play: ‘My work begins and the play interests me at 
the moment when the text ends.’ 

I have also heard one of the greatest directors declare, in an im- 
pulse of revolt and disgust, ‘I’ve had enough! All plays are the same. 
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I get tired and disheartened by my work. I am greater than what I 
do.’ 

If I had space I would speak here in praise of restraint and suc- 
cess in the theatre, and say too that the inner joy necessary to good 
work should not be confused with the taste for indulging one’s own 
pleasure. 

In general, the director follows his instinct and stages the plays he 
feels and loves, and distorts most of the others to his personal taste. 
That is the fundamental fault with this authorized intermediary who 
is so valuable when he directs a theatre. It is not because I have a 
taste for disparagement that I say these things, but because I want to 
point out everything in the producer’s function that can be an ob- 
stacle to the free development of the theatre. 


If there is any conclusion to be drawn to this subject of the pro- 
ducer, it should be a commendation of the professional. To be profes- 
sional is to be authentic. It is the only way of being real, to possess 
and practice the virtue of truth. For nothing counts unless it be true, 
unless it has roots. Nothing counts but honesty. 

In our time, among so many other errors, there is a social lie which 
allows the relative and the contingent to pose as authentic. I do not 
know what kind of commercialism or industrialism it is whereby the 
middleman, the retailer and the passe-partout producer have taken 
precedence over the craftsman; but the theatre has been thrown into 
disorder by these ill-qualified executives and incapable producers. (It 
has reached a point where, in the movie industry, the generic name for 
the man who works and labors is strictly reserved, in unconscious mock- 
ery, for the man who does nothing and does not know how to do any- 
thing: the producer. The only man in the business who knows exactly 
1othing about casting, cutting, camera-angles, montage — nothing 
about anything — is pompously entitled the producer.) 

It is perhaps evident by this time that my wish is not to humiliate 
anyone, but to restore justice and equity by having the true workers 
become aware once more not only of their dignity but of their rights. 
In continuing to allow the so-called organizers — the merchants in 
the temple — to be kings in the kingdom of workers, we are in danger 
of compromising all we have. 

In the short life given to us, there is still time for those whose sin- 
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cerity and talent are expressed not in gain or glory but in the legiti- 
mate satisfaction of their taste for perfection, to recover a serenity as 
necessary to their inner peace and equilibrium as it is vital for social 
equilibrium. There is still time for the professional to be set apart, 
encouraged and protected by the society for which he works, and for 
the government — God on earth — to give some recognition to its own. 


Lament of an Old Theatre Man 


The theatre? 
The theatre’s a mess! 
A jungle of true and false, a regal stew, 
A world of jumbled incoherence. 
There 

Selfless devotion still may find success, 
But exhibitionism is the shorter way. 
There genius may be rooted like the yew 
In the deep past, to raise her leafy crown; 
Or some cheap-jack may catch the fickle town 
To shake its pockets loose for twice the pay. 
There legs are assets, while they last, no less 
Than clanging eloquence; there charm is gold, 
And favor strikes like lightning from the clouds, 
To be no more foreshadowed than controlled. 
It is the world where Cinderella finds 
Her charming prince; and where a prince may meet 
Indifferent doom; a sharpener of minds 
Whose past is strewn with broken souls and feet. 
And there the future, like a beckoning tart, 
Shows many men her thighs, but few her heart. 
And yet — and yet — 

There is no stronger pull, 
Not even in the sea, than in this rout, 
This mad world of the theatre, so full 
Of ecstasy and pain! For over all 
Out of the filth the lily of beauty beckons, 
And truth stabs like a beacon through the pall, 
Till he who sees their shining little reckons 
What may befall him as he strives to serve them — 
If for one golden moment he deserve them. 

— Eunice Tietjens 


Alfredo Valente 


UDAY SHAN-KAR brings again to America the strange and haunting 
beauty of his authentic Hindu dance-dramas. Supported by his troupe 
of sixteen native dancers, including talented newcomers, he appears in New 
York for five matinee and evening concerts, on January 10, 14 and 17. 
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MARTHA GRAHAM, seen through the pencil of Betty Joiner. 


A Portfolio 
Of Dancers 


And Dancing 


Drawings by 





BETTY JOINER The Ballet Caravan, in The Soldier and 
the Gypsy, choreography by Douglas 


Coudy, music by Manuel de Falla. 

HE DANCE — so early and for so long the focus of the arts — has 

been the step-child among them almost from the time that we 
began to let words on a printed page do a large part of our thinking 
for us. For each of the other arts we have developed a special, useful, 
interpretive language made up of words that can express its form, 
material and content more or less exactly, can reproduce a more or 
less adequate image of what the ear hears of music, what the eye sees 
of the painter’s work or the sculptor’s, what the poet’s lines mean to 
the mind. A critic’s or reporter’s success in these arts depends chiefly 
upon his competence and his opportunity. 

But the art of movement, which is the dance, is by its nature al- 
most without a word-language of its own. In a striving for expression 
it borrows often, too often, from the vocabulary of the other arts, com- 
plicating its lack still further by talking of movement in terms of tone 
or color or static composition. In no form of critical or explanatory 
writing has it proved so difficult to achieve clarity or distinction as in 
writing about the dance. Even in regard to the ballet — which has 
developed a large descriptive technical vocabulary during its genera- 
tions of active life in Italy, France, Russia and otherwheres — only 
one man, the late André Levinson, a genius among critics, could 
write so that dancers moved along their own paths on a printed page. 

There is no word or phrase to catch the difference between the 
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line of the body’s movement in the classic ballet and the lift upward 
which marked Isadora Duncan’s dance, or the double Spanish curve 
that Argentina’s dancing embodied to such perfection. Nor, within a 
narrower range, is it possible to distinguish verbally and accurately 
between the dynamic of Martha Graham’s dance and that of Doris 
Humphrey’s. 

It is said, however, that every need brings its own fulfilment. What 
the critics could not do for Isadora Duncan, what she could not do in 
words completely for herself, painters, sculptors and artist-photogra- 
phers did for her. The records of Arnold Genthe’s and Edward Stei- 
chen’s cameras can still tell us of Isadora today, and the notebooks of 
Antoine Bourdelle, Grandjouan, Rodin, Dunoyer de Ségonzac and 
Abraham Walkowitz have made a living, moving record of her art in 
terms that are close to her own. 

It may perhaps be the eagerness with which a new, young dance 
audience all over America waits for dance news that has made artists 
in line develop a new ‘reporting’ technique in the way indicated by the 
pioneering Kinneys. In the portfolio on these pages, for example, are 
some items from hundreds of the kind in the notebook of Betty Joiner, 
herself a young dancer who has worked during the summer at the 
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Bennington School of the Dance, and who has taken notes on what 
she saw, not in words or in shorthand, but with a drawing pencil which 
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NOTE ON HANYA HOLM’S GROUP, I 


describes, far more adequately than words, what she has seen. 

Naturally, the dancers who have, summer after summer, given the 
leading courses and, with their groups and the summer workshop 
group, made the main productions at Bennington — Martha Graham, 
Doris Humphrey and Charles Weidman, Hanya Holm (who has just 
been out on a first tour with a fine new concert group of her own) — fill 
the largest number of the pages here, but not all of them. The Ballet 
Caravan, a young group and an offshoot of the American Ballet, 
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Betty Joiner evokes two representative dances composed by Doris Hum- 
phrey and Charles Weidman: Parade by the former, Bargain Counter by 
the latter. Mounted on cork, the figures are made of colored cloths, with 
wool for the hair and a bit of paint for highlighting. 
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A NOTE ON DORIS HUMPHREY 

As suggestion for wall decoration, Betty Joiner makes cut-out figures of 
Doris Humphrey in repeated versions of a motive from her New Dance, and 
places them on a piece of scrim. The figures are made of bright blue cloth. 
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NOTE ON THE BALLET RUSSE, I 


organized for summer travel and experiment under the direction of 
Lincoln Kirstein, gave a performance at Bennington and so became 
a part of the record. And de Basil’s Ballet Russe, reappearing in New 
York this autumn while the memory of the modern dance was still 
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vivid, offered an irresistible temptation to the artist to annotate the 
picture of the dance by the contrast between the classic and the 
modern techniques. 

There is as yet nothing to represent the vigorous, distinctly Ameri- 
can form of theatre dancing which is playing an increasingly large 
part in the structure of our musical revues (as witness On Your Toes). 
The work of such artists as Fred Astaire and Bill Robinson, on both 
stage and screen, might well make a notebook apiece, to the advantage 
of lovers of the art. Out of the season’s favorite shows might come 
Ray Bolger, Tamara Geva, Paul Haakon, and dance comedians like 
Buddy Ebsen, Melissa Mason, June and Cherry Preisser. The pattern 
of Eleanor Powell’s taps would be amusing even without the sound of 
them. Add Agnes De Mille, Paul Draper, the American Ballet at the 
Metropolitan, the routines of half a dozen chorus specialists and the 
programs of the embattled young artists trying valiantly to preach 
political sermons in movement, and you get a good part of New 
York’s dance canvas. As a tailpiece to the notebook, there might well 
be a page or two on the dancing antics of Cab Calloway’s tramp band. 





Caricature at Bennington: the puzzle being to find Louis Horst, Walling ford Riegger, Mary Fo 
Shelly, Frances Hawkins, Norman Lloyd, Martha Graham, Doris Humphrey, Charles Weidman, 
Hanya Holm, Martha Hill, Fohn Martin. 
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Ivor Lewis, a prize-winner in the Dominion Drama Festival, in Napoleon 
Crossing the Rockies, produced by the Toronto Arts and Letters Club. 
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MORE DOMINION DRAMA FESTIVAL WINNERS. The second Festi- 
val of non-professional theatres in Canada, held in Ottawa, found Le Cercle 
Moliére of Winnipeg given the prize for the best production of a French 


play, Jean-Jacques Bernard’s Les Soeurs Guedonec. The London Little 
Theatre won the award for the best play presented, regardless of the lan 
guage, with Twenty-Five Cents, by W. Eric Harris. 
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THE MODERNS DANCE 


America Dancing, by Fohn Mar- 
tin. Dodge Publishing Company: $3. 

HE MODERN dance, so-called, is 
Toil in a youthful stage of evolu- 
tion, despite the maturity in tech- 
nique and in aesthetic philosophy ex- 
hibited by a few of its individual 
exponents. An exposition of its stand 
at this moment has been badly needed, 
and John Martin, as the dance critic 
of The New York Times and hence the 
country’s leading dance observer, is 
the logical author. To read the story 
of this growing art is to experience the 
excitement attending the growth of 
any promising child. 

New York is not America, in the 
conventional phrase, but, as Mr. Mar- 
tin says, it is the creative centre and 
the clearing-house of talent, and the 
dancer today must almost inevitably 
appear there before being truly ac- 
cepted as a leading figure in the dance 
scene. There is reason, therefore, for 
the geographical limitations of this 
book, which is devoted exclusively to 
the dancers whose work is familiar to 
New York. 

To the catholic reader, however, 
there is less justification in a book 
with such an inclusive title as 4meri- 
a Dancing for the omission of all 
forms of the dance except that coming 
under the title of ‘modern’, as exem- 
plified by Martha Graham, Doris 
Humphrey, et al. Mr. Martin’s desire 
to find a dance whose roots are in 
American life persuades him to ignore, 
for example, such a prominent — if 
less stimulating — part of the Ameri- 


can dance scene as the ballet, whose 
roots are no more buried in another 
land than, to speak truth, those of 
the ‘modern dance’ are buried in 
America. 

Limited, therefore, and dogmatic 
as well, America Dancing is at the 
same time enthusiastic, honest and of 
valiant service to its subject. 

The form of the work is clear. Part 
I, ‘Theory and Development’, dis- 
cusses the historical background of 
the dance; the problem of modern vs. 
modernistic, which, while better un- 
derstood today than before, bears 
Mr. Martin’s able restatement; and, 
finally, the questions of how not, and 
how, to look at dancing, which end 
with this pithy advice on the way to 
enjoy modern dancing: ‘Merely relax 
and let the muscles do the thinking.’ 
This dangerously incomplete state- 
ment illustrates Mr. Martin’s belief, 
discussed at length, that modern 
dancing can, and should, be appre- 
ciated purely from a_ kinaesthetic 
standpoint: as an art that arouses an 
empathic response, and is — of 
apprehension only through the spec- 
tator’s motor reaction. In this em- 
phasis on an important, but not the 
only important, facet of audience 
response, Mr. Martin mistakenly 
ignores at least one other kind of 
response: the visual. For of what use 
are pattern and background and color 
in the dance if the visual response is 
not to be considered? 

Thesecond Part of America Dancing, 
‘Emergence’, includes an appreciation 
of Isadora Duncan as the pioneer, the 
developer of the dance as expressional 


movement and the discoverer of ‘first 
movements’, a principle controlling 
‘the whole process of kinetic creation’ 
which ‘determines whether the dancer 
has truly drawn his thematic material 
out of his inner perception of reality 
or has merely made it up out of his 
head from memory or by imitation’. 
Isadora forms an inevitable back- 
ground to all modern dancing, even 
though in practice few of today’s 
dancers may be said to have drawn 
the pattern of their work after hers. 
Mr. Martin’s critique of this remark- 
able woman shows a true understand- 
ing of her place in the dance world of 
her own time and of today. Deni- 
shawn, The Neighborhood Playhouse 
and Bird Larson conclude this histori- 
cal division of the book. 

In Part III, devoted to ‘Chief Con- 
temporary Figures’, Mr. Martin is 
at his most helpful and provides a 
needed source of information on the 
aesthetics, technique and background 
of the leading modern dancers. It may 
not be without interest to record here 
the full list of the author’s choices: 
Martha Hill, Mary Jo Shelly, Hanya 
Holm, Martha Graham (‘our finest 
dancer’), Doris Humphrey (‘our fin- 
est composer”), Charles Weidman — 
all of the Bennington Group and each 
of the last three awarded a separate 
chapter; then a section on ‘The Inde- 
pendents’ — Tamiris, Esther Junger, 
Gliick-Sandor and Felicia Sorel, So- 
phia Delza, Agnes de Mille and War- 
ren Leonard, Elsa Findlay; a final 
chapter on the younger dancers — 
Anna Sokolow, José Limon, Eleanor 
King, Lillian Shapero, Lil Liandre, 
Jane Dudley, Miriam Blecher, Jerome 
Andrews. 

Mr. Martin’s enthusiasms lead him 
into several comments that do not 
help to establish his book as what, 
fundamentally, it is: a sincere chroni- 
cle of great value both to the youthful 
modern dancer who may still be un- 
certain of his path and to the specta- 
tor who needs clarifying information 
on a new dance form. Mr. Martin 
states flatly: ‘The dance has been 
able to place itself at the top of the 
American arts.’ Again: ‘Only with 
considerable struggle can it [the 
theatre] be accepted as an art at all.’ 
Later, discussing Isadora’s discovery 
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of expressional movement, he de- 
clares: ‘Though the development of 
perspective in drawing and of har- 
mony in music had epochal effects on 
these particular arts, they were im- 
measurably less vital than Isadora’s 
great discovery.’ Finally, in speaking 
of the importance to the contempo- 
rary world of its own art as against the 
‘relatively ineffectual’ art of yester- 
day, he says of the latter: ‘To invite 
its spell as a work of art, we must pro- 
vide a framework of expectancy built 
of special knowledges and trained 
sensitivities. Even then it is a syn- 
thetic, a second-hand, spell, objective 
and critical rather than spontaneous 
and illuminating. It finds its response 
in “‘the nature of man” only after de- 
vious intellectual preparations.’ 
Despite these remarks, which are 
either extravagant or frankly untrue, 
and despite a fair amount of wishful 
thinking by an enthusiastic modern- 
ist, America Dancing is a worthy 
proclamation for the modern dance, 
which Mr. Martin calls a movement 
of youth with the cardinal principles 
of expressing (inevitably) its own 
environment, of ‘growing out of the 
life and the conditions of its imme- 
diate time and place’, of remaining 
only within those limits ‘which inhere 
in the nature of man itself’. Written 
in a vigorous style far removed from 
Mr. Martin’s newspaper manner, and 
exhibiting a fund of knowledge by no 
means limited to the dance of today 
or of yesterday, America Dancing has 
the controversial and stimulating 
qualities of its subject. 
EDWARD REED 


FILM LITERATURE 


The Art of Film Production, by 
Andrew Buchanan. Pitman: $1.75. 
For the Sake of Shadows, by Max 
Miller. Dutton: $2.50. How to 
Write a Movie, by Arthur L. Gale. 
Brick Row Book Shop: $2. The 
New Technique of Screen Writing, 
by Tamar Lane. Whittlesey: $3. 
Ww™ the enormous public interest 
in motion pictures, the large 
number of apparently successful film 
magazines, the almost universal curi- 
osity about everything and everybody 
connected with the screen, it has al- 
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ways seemed surprising that there 
were so few books available on the 
actual making of pictures, the tech- 
nique and the art of film-making. 
Suddenly such books have come roll- 
ing in in a wave, one a compendium 
of both useful and useless information, 
several dealing with a specific phase 
of interest or an individual point of 
view, and one, at least, that is worth 
a place on any library table or book- 
shelf. 

Andrew Buchanan’s The Art of Film 
Production says more in ninety-five 
pages about the methods of the indus- 
try and its results, about the ways of 
making a picture and the kinds of 

ictures that are made, than most 
ks say in four times that space. 
Perhaps this is because Mr. Buchanan, 
the editor of Gaumont-British Maga- 
zine and of several books on films, 
combines the art of writing with the 
art of film production and uses in his 
literary technique an expressive ele- 
ment that might be called montage, 
the cutting and reuniting of word 
images so that each gathers meaning 
from association with its neighbors. 
‘The most accessible of all distrac- 
tions (with the exception of wireless)’ 
is what Mr. Buchanan calls the films, 
and how to make that distraction of 
use to society and of creative value 
within its own form is his problem. It 
is illogical, he says, to despise com- 
mercialism in the film business, since 
it is vital to its existence. The aim, 
therefore, of those who care for film 
progress should be to divert the power 
of commerce to better ends: 

‘Most studios are prisons, outside 
the walls of which the countless cap- 
tives rarely venture, so that they 
never see the sun nor smell the earth. 
They are unconscious of the fact that 
the world is full of settings which art 
directors cannot reproduce. They 
have forgotten the sea, the hills, the 
cobbled streets, the crowded thor- 
oughfares, the factories, and the great 
motoring roads. They think only in 
terms of a three-ply Plymouth. 

“There are too many novels being 
misrepresented, and too many plays 
being shot at dawn. Meanwhile the 
story of Life itself remains to be told 
in the settings which Mother Earth 
has so generously provided. As they 


cost nothing, however, thev are re 
garded with suspicion.’ 

John Grierson writes the introdue. 
tion to The Art of Film Production, 
He calls Mr. Buchanan ‘the fineg 
craftsman in documentary films’ ang 
says that ‘he has set us standards of 
craftsmanship to live up to, under 
conditions which would frighten e 
one of us... we follow on slowl 
behind him, learning from everythi 
he does.’ To those who are outside the 
range of Mr. Buchanan’s magazine, 
his printed words will convey some of 
the quality of his work, in which 
‘there is the whole art of presentation, 
without which subject matter and 
showman alike are impotent.’ 


After serving a season in Hollywood 


Max Miller cannot write as imper. | 


sonally!nor as technically as Andrew 
Buchanan. In For the Sake of Shadow 
the author of J Cover the Waterfront 
is reporting (accurately or imagina 
tively) his own unpleasant experience, 
To his reporting he adds a wealth of 
observant and sincere comment, and 
his book is distinctly amusing. It is 
more than that, it is unpleasantly 
informing, as plays about Hollywood 
life and methods have been informing 
before this. And again it is more than 
that, for there are occasional brilliant 
flashes that are worth a literary a 
sociation better than this cynicd 
story. Such is the comment on ow 
fear of inaction: 

‘Five minutes of absolute inaction 
everywhere, of absolute motionlest 
ness, would frighten us more than a 
earthquake . . . We appear so fear 
ful of this great experience overtaking 
us that one would presume we wert 
storing activity in advance in cas 
next week we would be stricken by 
silent immobility . . . It is as if w 
were under the impression that only 
by racing our motors may we keg 
beyond the reaching arms of death 
not realizing that these arms may # 
easily be in front of us waiting @ 
behind us, and that obediently # 
may be racing right into them. . « 

‘The public is paying for stupe® 
dousness, and stupendousness is 
thing quite easy to measure. It is 
something abstract. It is somethi 
astonishingly concrete. It is the f 
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est seconds remaining for doing the 
most. Yet in our own hearts how well 
we know that stupendousness often is 
exactly the reverse. I am thinking of 
those rare moments when we are 
aware of not becoming older, when we 
are aware of having withdrawn tem- 

ily from the contest of clawing 
= The clawing, the snarling, the 
lying, the biting — all these are going 
on without us, and we do not mind.’ 

For anyone who dislikes the film 
industry and disapproves especially 
of the way writers are treated in the 
great machine, For the Sake of Shad- 
ows will bring substantial if momen- 
tary pleasure. But it has one fault: 
it assumes the uselessness of all en- 
deavor to change the situation. 

How to Write a Movie, by Arthur L. 
Gale, picks up the story from quite 
another angle. It is devoted to the 
amateur movie-maker and carries in 
open print the record that ‘this book 
wil not help anybody to sell an un- 
published story or scenario to Holly- 
wood studios.’ It is in the opposite 
camp from both Mr. Buchanan, who 
believes that the commercial films are 
not real films and that real films can 
be made, and Max Miller, who thinks 
that commercial filins are all that can 
ever come out of cans. Mr. Gale likes 
to think of the motion pictur as an 
experiment in democracy, worth any 
man’s time and attention. He writes 
his book to give ‘any-man’ the tech- 
nical information necessary to write 
plots and scenarios for amateur photo- 
plays or for documentary films, and 
tocarry these stories to their mechan- 
ical completion. 

The largest and the frothiest of the 
books turned up by the wave of film 
literature is The New Technique of 
Screen Writing, called ‘A Practical 
Guide to the Writing and Marketing 
of Photoplays’, by Tamar Lane. The 
book is ‘practical’ in many obvious 
ways. It is a guide to the methods 
and the minds of screen producers, 
agents and publicity departments. It 
contains much material useful for the 


*pecord, such as a full continuity, com- 


€ story adaptation, a reprint of 
he censorship code, a list of agents, a 
lonary of studio terms, and other 
tters concerned with the commerce 
fscreen writing. But it is not on the 
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level — literary or artistic — to make 
it a useful book to those who have 
hope for the business or the art of 


screen writing. 
ng FREDERICK MORTON 


THEATRE HISTORY 


The English Theatre, A Short His- 
tory, by Allardyce Nicoll. Thomas 
Nelson and Sons: $2. 


HE THEATRE, although it seems a 

form of art whose expression 
lives only in the fleeting moment, has 
its roots deep buried in the past, and 
it anticipates a new flowering tomor- 
row, Mr. Nicoll says in his latest 
volume devoted to a tracing of those 
roots and to evocation of that hoped- 
for flowering. Laying aside for a 
moment the detailed and documented 
approach which makes his Masks, 
Mimes and Miracles, his Development 
of the Theatre and his many volumes 
on the history of the English drama 
so invaluable, Mr. Nicoll presents a 
short account of the physical aspects 
of the theatre which has nurtured and 
housed that drama since its start. 

No one could be better equipped to 
create so useful a companion piece to 
the innumerable histories, his own and 
those of others, which follow the life- 
line of English playwriting since it 
emerged from ritual into its own 
world of the stage. He has always 
been an advocate of the once-startling 
theory that the theatre is an entity of 
which the playwright is but one, and 
not necessarily an indispensable, ele- 
ment. The theatre can flourish with- 
out playwrights when great actors or 
great showmen take the helm; but the 
play is less than half alive without the 
theatre. 

The printed word, however, has the 
advantage of survival. To understand 
and feel the form and pressure of the 
other elements of the theatre of the 
past —the stage itself, the audi- 
torium, the acting, the scenery and 
costume — requires a combined labor 
of scholarship and imagination. ‘Out 
of a thousand separate facts, each one 
in itself valueless or unintelligible’, 
writes Mr. Nicoll, ‘may be created an 
imaginative reconstruction of Eliza- 
bethan Globe or eighteenth century 
Drury Lane which . . . presents all 


the essentials necessary for a keen 
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relishing of Shakespeare’s power or of 
Garrick’s variegated skill.’ 

Mr. Nicoll follows the growing 
fortunes and changing styles of the 
English stage from the time the Ro- 
man legions built a theatre at Ver- 
ulamium to the theatres and produc- 
tions in London today. The last chap- 
ter, summarizing the English attitude 
toward the theatre, the relation of the 
cinema to the stage, business prob- 
lems and possible future develop- 
ments in England, is particularly in- 
teresting to American readers to 
whom London is a mythical adjunct 
of Broadway from which a great many 
dull and a few shining moments ema- 
nate. 

Mr. Nicoll does not explain specifi- 
cally why England, for all her un- 
creative attitude toward the theatre 
in recent years, is yet the breeding- 
ground for actors, as a long history of 
great names proclaims and as John 
Gielgud and Maurice Evans have 
again proved so brilliantly. His book 
as a whole is perhaps the answer, for 
as we turn these quiet and scholarly 
pages we see the moving diorama of a 
great theatre tradition — The Globe, 
The Fortune, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
The Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, 
Covent Garden, the Haymarket, the 
Adelphi, the Strand, the Lyceum. 
Names to conjure with— and with 
which to summon, with full confidence 
of success, the theatre of the future. 

ROSAMOND GILDER 


IGOR STRAVINSKY 
Stravinsky, an autobiography. 
Simon and Schuster: $3. IRgor 
Strawinsky, edited by Merle 
Armitage. G. Schirmer, Inc.: $5. 
GREATER contrast than that 
between Wagner’s My Life 
and Stravinsky’s autobiography can 
scarcely be imagined. How much 
Wagner told and how much he (or 
Cosima) left out of the story of the 
highly colored existence that he lived, 
is even yet a matter of controversy. 
But a reading of Stravinsky’s rather 
too plain and unvarnished tale makes 
it clear that he intends to tell, and 
probably does tell, everything he re- 
members as important. His preoccu- 
pation is primarily with his music, and 


| life seems to play a secondary role. 


Yet that life was lived, first in Rusggig 
and then over much of Europe, in the 
turmoil of the pre-war and post-wa; 
years which played such havoc with 
the dream world of many artists, }f 
his recital of facts is, as it appears tp 
be, the whole of his story, it presents 
an unusual picture of a composers 
detachment and isolation in an & 
cited and over-busy world. 

Stravinsky’s association with Diag. 
hileff commenced very early (in 1909) 
and influenced his creative work fo 
almost twenty years, during whic 
he composed L’Oiseau de Feu, P 
trouchka, Sacre du Printemps and Ly 
Noces — to name the most important 
of his ballets. “At the beginning of my 
career’, he writes, “he [Diaghileff] wa 
the first to single me out for encom. 
agement — and he gave me real and 
valuable assistance. Not only did he 
like my music and believe in my de 
velopment, but he did his utmost ® 
make the public appreciate me’= 
surely a warm and fine tribute. Hj 
references to Nijinsky and othe 
dancers and choreographers are als 
of much interest; but his objectim 
handling of the events of his care 
indicates that he was first and alway 
impressed with the fact that he wa 
captain of his own soul and maste 
of his own fate. 

Towards the finish of his talek 





asks, ‘Have I given the reader a te 
picture of myself? Have I dispel 
all the misconceptions which har 
accumulated about my work anda 
personality? I hope so.’ So far asis 
personality is concerned, the reade 
feels fairly certain that it is fully 
sented. As to his work, Stravinsi 
himself notes that at the beginning 
his career he ‘was a good deal s 
by the public. . . . But I havea 
distinct feeling that in the course@ 
the last fifteen years my written 
has estranged me from the great 
of my listeners.’ 
It is said that Anthony Troll 
Autobiography, published 
after his death, caused a distinct 
cline in his popularity because of 
completeness with which he tore 
veil from the sacred shrine where 
creative artist is supposed to dedi 
himself wholly to his muse. In 
more sophisticated and less rom 
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age, Stravinsky's prosaic recital of the 
beginnings of his various works may 
not produce so definite a reaction; 
but, certainly, the impression he 
ives of unceasing industry, coupled 
with an ever-ready compliance with 
commissions for musical compositions 
of varying kinds, is not that of the 
divinely inspired artist. ‘For me, as a 
creative musician, composition is a 
daily function that I feel compelled 
to discharge.’ 

Not the least interesting feature of 
the book is the series of excellent 
photographs of Stravinsky in various 

and two drawings by Picasso. 

Strawinsky, ‘spelled with a we’, 
edited by Merle Armitage, is a col- 
lection of articles and critiques of the 
composer by eleven men, among them 
Eugene Goossens, Olin Downes, Jean 
Cocteau and Eric Satie, with a more 
daborate study (although designated 
‘an abridged analysis’) by Boris de 
Schloezer. The result is an interesting 
though by no means consistent ap- 
praisement of the composer’s place. 

De Schloezer is responsible for the 
statement that ‘Strawinsky has car- 
ried the concert to the theatre. If 
Berlioz has theatricized music, Stra- 
winsky has musicalized the theatre, 
has annexed the state to music and 
extended the rule of music over alien 
domain.’ This is epigrammatic, and 
possibly provocative, but it does not 
appear true in either respect. Cer- 
tainly, without a single opera to his 
credit, it is not possible to subscribe 
tosuch a large statement on his behalf. 

The get-up of this volume is hand- 
some; the reproductions of portraits 
by Edward Weston are really fine. 

LEWIS M. ISAACS 


Prelude to Ballet, by Arnold Has- 
kell. Nelson and Sons: $1.50. 

HE LATEST book from the prolific 

pen of Mr. Haskell fulfills its sub- 
title admirably: ‘An Analysis and a 
Guide to Appreciation’. A little book, 
it yet presents a good picture of ballet 
history, its practice today, its ordi- 
nary techniques that are visible to the 
tyes of a lay audience. The author is 
4 confirmed balletomane with the 
accustomed prejudices and personal 
opinions; but this work is a just state- 
ment of the subject and lives up to 


THEATRE ARTS BOOKSHELF 


the foreword: ‘I have aired none of 
my pet theories, attached it to the 
work of no one particular company.’ 

A brief chronological account of 
ballet history is appended to enhance 
the book’s value; and there are at- 
tractive decorations by Doboujinsky, 
one of Diaghileff’s original co-workers 
on the art magazine, Mir Isskustva. 


So You Want to Go Into the Thea- 
tre?, by Shepard Traube. Little, 
Brown: $1.75. 

HEPARD TRAUBE’S handbook for 
S the novice trying to crash Broad- 
way is a lighter version of the material 
of B’way, Inc.!, Morton Eustis’ book 
that will not soon be replaced as a 
guide through the complexities of 
Broadway theatre business. Judged on 
its obvious basis as a popularly-writ- 
ten, easy-to-understand work, So You 
Want to Go Into the Theatre? offers 
worthwhile information for the as- 
pirant in acting, playwriting, produc- 
ing, designing, directing and so on. 
Although the book does not include 
the union and guild contracts and 
agreements that gave a special value 
to B’way, Inc.!, it does append lists of 
producers, playbrokers and casting 
agents to aid the candidate for New 
York theatre honors. And although 
the author is content to give the sur- 
face without the foundation to which 
B’way, Inc.! dug down, the flippancy 
of style does not disguise a first-hand 
knowledge of the Broadway scene and 
a properly pessimistic outlook for the 
young amateur’s chances on an in- 
hospitable main stem. 


The Plays of Euripides, translated 
by M. Hadas and }. H. McLean. 
The Dial Press: $2.75. Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Plays, edited by 
Joseph Richard Taylor. Expression 
Company: $3.75. The Oxford 
Shakespeare, edited by W. F. Craig. 
Oxford: $1. Representative Mod- 
ern Dramas, edited by Charles 
Huntington Whitman. Macmillan: 
$3.50. Five Modern Plays, edited 
by Edmund R. Brown. Interna- 
tional Pocket Library: $.25. 

HESE five anthologies published 

within the last few months by 
different publishers cover a large sec- 








Plays About the Theatre 
in England 1671-1737 


By DANE F. SMITH. A readable 
introduction to theatrical and dra- 
matic history of the age of English 
Classicism using material from seventy 
more or less forgotten dramatic pieces. 
Illustrated with 25 contemporary 
prints and caricatures. 00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


















The Most Beauntifal 
Gift Beok of the Year 


ASI 
REMEMBER 


The 
Autobiography of 
ARNOLD GENTHE 
Crowded with anecdotes of the 
American stage, and with many 
portraits of the best-known per- 
sonalities of our theatre. This 
world-famous photographer's book 
is one to be cherished — for its en- 
gaging story, and for its distin- 
guished format. With 112 of the 
author’s photographs reproduced 
in gravure. At all bookstores. $5 


a JOHN DAY book 
REYNAL & HITCHCOCK - NEW YORK 




































Pees 
Plays Le (Ypildren 


KAI KHOSRU, and Other 
Plays for Children 
by Dorothy Coit 


Five pleys based on the great literatures of 
Greece, Persia, indie, France and England. 


BEHIND THE MAGIC 
CURTAIN 


Eight folk scenes built around the folk-lore of 
Sweden, Russie, the Basque country, France 
and Japen. Plays and scenarios for junior pley- 
ers, compiled for the Neighborhood Pleyhouse. 

Whestrated. $1.50 


Order from your bookseller, or from 
THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
4O East 49th Street, New York, N.Y. 
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tion of world drama, from the single- 
volume edition of the Plays of Euripi- 
des in a new translation to a pocket- 
sized-library version of Five Modern 
Plays which includes such outstand- 
ing authors as O’Neill, Schnitzler and 
Dunsany. The volume devoted to 
European and Asiatic Plays is one of a 
series designed eventually to cover the 
entire literature of the theatre. The 
present volume is devoted to the 
period from the Beginnings to the 
Commonwealth. It includes some 
unusual material in the form of trans- 
lations of Latin, Chinese, Japanese, 
Hindu and Spanish plays. Shake- 
speare is represented in this group of 
books by the new Oxford one-volume, 
one-dollar edition of his works, com- 
plete with poems, sonnets, glossary 
and all, and ready for that desert 
island where only one book (or pos- 
sibly two) survive. C. H. Whitman’s 
Modern Dramas aligns familiar titles 
and authors from Ibsen to Anderson 
(omitting Barrie and Shaw on account 
of copyright complications), with the 
object of a ‘a collection of 
plays which should adequately repre- 
sent the permanent achievements of 
the present dramatic era’. 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


Premieres 


Tbsen’s Peer Gynt, illustrated by 
Arthur Rackham. Lippincott: $4. Trans- 
lated by R. Farquharson Sharp in 
unrhymed verse. Twelve illustra- 
tions in color and many others in 


black and white. 


Whiteoaks, by Mazo de la Roche. 
Little, Brown: $2. Play based on 
Whiteoaks of Falna about the family 
familiar from the six Jalna novels. 
Performed in London; scheduled for 
New York. 


Forty-Minute Prize Plays, from Stage. 
Dodd, Mead: $2.50. Six plays selected 
by Stage from its competition for 
workable and readable short plays. 


Trip to Greece, photographs by Ferome 
Hill. E. Weyhe: $7.50. Photographs of 
Greece, ancient and modern, in a 
handsomely executed book designed 
by the reliable Merle Armitage. 
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Daughters of Atreus, by Robert Turney. 
Knopf: $2. Printed version of the 
recent Broadway production. 


Love and Lord Byron, by Cale Young 
Rice. Appleton-Century: $2. Another 
play about Byron. In four acts by the 
American poet-dramatist. 


The Emancipist, by Maj.-Gen. Fohn 
Macquarie Antill and Rose Antill- 
de Warren. Angus and Robertson, 
Sydney, Australia: 3/6. ‘The first 
Australian historical play in book 
form’, concerning the Governor Mac- 
quarie period (early nineteenth cen- 
tury), with Dr. William Redfern, 
Australia’s first medical graduate, a 
convict and a navy surgeon, as hero. 


Easily Staged Plays for Boys, compiled 
by S. Syloan Simon, French: $1.50. 
Nine non-royalty plays for boys from 
six to eighteen. 


Heil Hitler, by Louis Walinsky. Pil- 
grim House: $2. Play by an onlooker 
in Berlin during the months leading 
up to the National Socialist Revolu- 
tion. Portrayals of Hitler, von Papen, 
Goebbels, Goehring. 


‘Hamlet, The Dane!’, by Mona Mor- 
gan. Patterson & White: $7. An inter- 

retation of the character of Hamlet 
} Walter Hampden’s Ophelia. 


With Puppets, Mimes and Shadows, 
by Margaret K. Soifer. Furrow Press: 
$7.50. How folk literature may be 
used by children as material for pup- 
peers pantomimes, pageants, 

allets, tableaux and shadows. With 
ten original plays and scenarios. 


Press Time, articles from the Evening 
Post. Books, Inc.: $2. Some of the best 
articles clipped from the Post over a 
period of two and a half years, in- 
cluding seven listed under the heading 
of ‘Broadway’. 


The Glittering Century, by Phillips 
Russell. Scribner: $3.50. The eight- 
eenth century in a combination of 
intimate biography and interpretive 
history. 


Learn and Live, by Williams and 
Heath. Methuen: 5/. Subtitled, ‘The 
Consumer’s View of Adult Educa- 
tion’. Compilation of working-men’s 
opinions on the subject. 


Famous Composers, by Nathan Ha 
kell Dole. Crowell: $3.75. Fourth 
vised edition of a standard work, wig) 
an appendix of 34 new subjects br 
David Ewen. 


The Third Yearbook of Short Play, 
edited by Lee Owen Snook. Row, Peip. 
son: $4. Subtitled: ‘Twenty-five Ne 
Non-Royalty Plays Designed {| 
Study and Production’. . 


Like Softest Music, by Rose Heylhg. 
Thomas Crowell: $3. Love Stories of | 
famous composers. 


Educational Film Catalog, ¢ 

by Dorothy E. Cook and Eva Cot 
Rahbek-Smith. H. W. Wilson Coz § | 
Classified list of 1175 non-theatrig| | 
films with a separate title and subjeq’ 
index. 


Crede Byron, by Fanny Heaslip ly 
Dodd, Mead: $2. Play by the novelig 
about an appealing subject: the | 
ron of the Letters and Journals, 








Revivals 


(A reminder of books that have stog! 
the test of time and earned their pla) 
on theatre shelves.) 


American Playwrights of Today,b 
Burns Mantle. Dodd, Mead, if 
$2.50. A well-informed discussion@ 
the American playwrights, with bre 
biographical notes. 


Theatre Practice, by Stark Youm) 
Scribner, 1926: $7.80. Stimulating ds} 
cussion of theatre problems, parte 
ularly valuable to actor and directs 


The Art of the Dance, by Isadora Da 
can. Theatre Arts, Inc., 1928: $73 
Essays by one of the dynamic pe 
sonalities in the modern world ¢ 
dance and theatre. Generously ile 
trated. 


Brawny Wycheriey, by Willard Co 
nely. Scribner, 1930: $3. A readabl 
biography of the author of The Com 
try Wife. 


Italian Comedy, by Pierre Duc 
Fohn Day, 1928: $70. Vaudevi 
burlesque and musical-comedy a 
dancers and mimes of today find 
prototypes in the popular theatre@ 
the Renaissance, described in 
large and authoritative volume. 
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PETROLINI 


Italy’s most beloved and most famous comedian seen here in Cortile 
died recently in Rome after more than forty years of contributions to the 
gaiety of the theatre. Starting as a boy entertainer in cabarets, Petrolini 
augmented the scope of his art, that was based fundamentally on com- 
media dell’arte technique, with parts that ranged from Petruchio (his 
favorite) to the eccentrics of Moliére (that he played at the Comédie- 
Francaise as well as in his native country). He left behind a fitting epitaph 
in the words of Aldous Huxley who, in censuring the inadequacies of most 
theatrical productions today, s said of Petrolini’s brilliant performances: 
‘If only every evening could be like this!’ 


G. L. Manuel Fréres 
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HILDA SPONG 
THEATRE SCHOOL 


THOROUGH PRACTICAL 
Speech and Voice 
Singing Dancing Fencing 
Pantomime Make-up Acting 


Stage rehearsals daily 





Evening Classes in Diction, Plays, etc 


All courses under the personal supervision o 
Miss Hilda Spong 


SECOND TERM NOW OPEN 


For catalogue and full information, address 


HILDA SPONG, Director 
9 East 59th Street New York City 














(42nd Year) 


(llNiene = Theat 


Coursesin Acting, Teaching and Directing 
for Stage, Screen, Radio, 
Personal Development and Culture 


DRAMA, SPEECH, VOCAL 
DANCE, MUSICAL COMEDY 
and PLATFORM ARTS 
Graduates: Fred Astaire, Kenneth MacKenna, 
Una Merkel, Lee Tracy, Louise Latimer, etc. 


Appearances while learning assure N. Y. appearances in 
the Alviene Art Theatre where the weekly student Stock Per- 
formances are open to the Public, Producers and Casting 
Directors. Training in 20 Allied Technical Subjects under 16 
Instructors and Directors-S pecialisis, plus 6 appearances in 
each play produced, 


Write Theo, Montaire for Catalog 93 
66 West 85th St. 














of the SPOKEN WORD 
and THEATRE WORKSHOP 


WINTER SCHOOL—Cleveland, Ohio— 
New term opens January 4, 1937 
Radio, Theatre, Platform Arts, Teach- 
ing, Self-development. Public per- 
formances monthly. Qualifying 
students accepted by the Cleveland 
Playhouse. Diploma. 
SUMMER SCHOOL— 26th Year—June, 
July, August. Oak Bluffs, Martha's 


Vineyard Island, Massachusetts. 
] 


\ For catalogue address 














MR. PHIDELAH RICE 
1105 Carnegie Hall Cleveland, Ohio 











New York School 


om) the Theatre 


ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL, Director 





STAGE - SCREEN - RADIO 
A School of the Modern Theatre 


Preparation for acting, directing and 
teaching under distinguished instructors 


6-weeks intensive training 
an 
7-months’ professional course 


European Summer Session - Public Production 








Carnegie Hall, New York City 


2445 





New York City | 


lA ae. * 
DHIDELAH RICE 
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| Attractions current in New York, some 
| to look forward to (dates indefinite), and 


dates appear in parentheses after the 
title. 

ON THE BOARDS 
TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1033——.) 


Drama adapted from the Erskine Cald- 
well novel by Jack Kirkland. 





| THREE MEN ON A HORSE (Jan. 30, 

1935——.) eg by George Abbott 
and John Cecil Holm. Producer: Alex 
Yokel. 


DEAD END (Oct. 28——.) by Sidney 
Kingsley. Producer and designer: Norman 
Bel Geddes. Directed by Sidney Kingsley. 


BOY MEETS GIRL (Nov. 27——.) Com- 
edy by Bella and Samuel Spewack. Pro- 
ducer and director: George Abbott. With 
Joyce Arling and Allyn Joslyn. 


ON YOUR TOES (April 11, 1936——.) 
Musical comedy, with book by Lorenz 
Hart, Richard Rodgers and George Ab- 
bott; music by the first two. Producer: 
Dwight Deere Wiman. Choreography by 
George Balanchine. Directed by Worth- 
ington Miner. Settings by Jo Mielziner. 
With Ray Bolger, Tamara Geva, Luella 
Gear. 


D'OYLY CARTE COMPANY (Aug. 20—.) 
Gilbert and Sullivan repertory: Dec. 21- 
23, The Gondoliers; Dec. 24-26, Trial by 
Jury and Pinafore; Dec. 28-30, Jolanthe; 
Dec. 31—Jan. 2, The Mikado. 


VICTORIA REGINA (Aug. 31:——.) Re- 
turn engagement of the Laurence Hous- 
man play. Producer: Gilbert Miller. With 
Helen Hayes. 


IDIOT’S DELIGHT (Aug. 31——.) Re- 
turn engagement of the Robert E. Sher- 
wood play. Producer: Theatre Guild. 
With Alfred Lunt and Lynn Fontanne. 


REFLECTED GLORY (Sept. 21——.) by 
George Kelly. Producer: Lee Shubert. 
Directed by the author. With Tallulah 
Bankhead, Clay Clement and Ann An- 
drews. 


WHITE HORSE INN (Oct. :——.) Musi- 
cal spectacle. Adapted for America by 





| a list of those that have closed since the | 
last recording. The opening and closing | 


| TOVARICH (Oct. 15 


en 


Hlolon Tord 
STAFFORD 


founder of the Actor's First Studio 
complete, practical training for both the 
beginner and the advanced student Dre. 
paring for the Stage, Screen or Radio. 
Students receive the benefit of Mix 
Stafford's teaching methods based on 
years of actual theatre experience, 
Miss Rachel Crothers, Il-k | i 
lela eum “Pe on or lon Fi ord belies - 


most inspiring teacher of acting | have ever known” 
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Write or telephone for further details: 


TOWER STUDIO 
3218 Barbizon Plaza, New York, N. Y, 
Tel. Circle 7-7000 
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David Freedman and Irving Caesar: mp 
sic by Ralph Benatzky and Robert Stok, 
Producer: Rowland Stebbins. Directed 
Erik Charell. With William Gaxton ag) 
Kitty Carlisle. 












HAMLET (Oct. 8——.) Producer and@ 
rector: Guthrie McClintic. Settings 
costumes by Jo Mielziner. With 
Gielgud, Lillian Gish, Judith An 
and Arthur Byron. 


—.) Adaptatiog 
Robert E. Sherwood from the Fre 
Jacques Deval. Producer: Gilbert 
With Marta Abba and John Halliday, 


SWING YOUR LADY! (Oct. 18——)§ 
Kenyon Nicholson and Charles Robingg 
Producer: Milton Shubert. With J& 
Alexander. 


STAGE DOOR (Oct. 22—.) by Geogh 
S. Kaufman and Edna Ferber. Produe 
Sam H. Harris. With Margaret Sullaye 


RED, HOT AND BLUE! (Oct. 29— 
Musical by Howard Lindsay and Ruw 
Crouse; music by Cole Porter. Produe 
Vinton Freedley. Settings by Dom 
Oenslager. With Jimmy Durante, Ete 
Merman and Bob Hope. 


BLACK LIMELIGHT (Nov. g—.,) >} 
Gordon Sherry. Producers: Bushar # 
Tuerk. With Winifred Lenihan, Alexané 
Kirkland and George Curzon. 


2C 
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MATRIMONY PFD. (Nov. 12——.) & 


aptation by Grace George and Jam Ik 
Forbes of Louis Verneuil’s Le Mariage 
Maman. Producer: William A. Bat 9 O 
With Grace George, A. E. Matthewsa 
Rex O'Malley. an 


JOHNNY JOHNSON (Nov. 19——.) Pi 
by Paul Green, with score by Kurt We 
Producer: Group Theatre. Directed § 
Lee Strasberg. Settings by Donald @ 
slager. With Russell Collins. 


TWO HUNDRED WERE CHOSEN | 
20———.) by E. P. Conkle. Producer: 
ney Harmon. With The Actors’ Re 
Company. 
















5 Ob 


TONIGHT AT 8:30 (Nov. 24 .) 
alternating programs, each of three 
act plays by Noel Coward. P 
John C. Wilson. With Noel C 


Gertrude Lawrence and Joyce 





PRELUDE TO EXILE (Nov, 30—) 
William J. McNally. Producer: 
Guild. With Eva Le Gallienne, W 
Lawson, Lucile Watson and 
Varden. 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 





















































Fe ae and Studio Directory continued 
MIKHAIL MORDKIN FANNY BRADSHAW STUDIO & wees EATRE 
Me Imperial School, Moscow : THEODO R Director 
—~ eeibedin, Haeneee Aah Sheaves, Theatre Studio Twenty years in New York City 
STUDIO OF THE DANCE 136 East 67th Street, N. Y. C. Weekly Student Productions 
_ AND MIMO-DRAMA Ss Anti Clark Gable and Alice Brady 
" COMPLETE BALLET TRAINING | For speech and Acting ere students 
>) B ners, Advanced and Professionals Individual — Work sponsored by 
Children, Beginne d Reh iG Eve Le Gallienne 
Foundation for all types of dancing an ehearsal roups Dey and Evening Clones 
MIMO-DRAMA CLASSES Summer Courses for the Layman and COMPLETELY EQUIPPED STAGE 
ba especially recommended to Stage and Screen Professional ; es +> | yg 
actors and singers . - — WINTER SESSION BEGINS 
2 REHEARSAL GROUP | SHAKESPEARE FORTNIGHT Altar this yoo MUARY 4 - ‘ 
~ r ‘er thi ‘ 4 
a" will prepare ballets for performances HOSTELR Y of the eradvating cla were ent lo by 
Stratford-on-Avon, England ye whi a jen act on 
Circular upon ae — Distinguished Sponsors : Catalogue upon request 
Studio 819 REgent 4-3226 Write now for information as i en 
Comesie Hall New York City | 15 West 67th St., New York 
=| L sd —— 
: Mp 
sa COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
a OF SPEECH AWD DRAMA 
| CHRISTMAS GIFTS -ieare 
id Founded by Mary A. Blood 





FOR YOURSELF and YOUR FRIENDS 











1 ONE-YEAR SUBSCRIPTION 
With choice of 


ACTING: The First Six Lessons 
by Richard Boleslavsky 





A METHOD OF LIGHTING THE STAGE 


Here is a fine opportunity for you to save money — to send 
THEATRE ARTS to friends who ought to be receiving 
it — and to add to your theatre collection outstanding BOOKS 
that you have always wanted to own! We'll be glad to send 
GIFT CARDS at your request. The offer is for new or gift 
subscriptions only, not renewals. 








= by Stanley R. McCandless REGULARLY 
oduep «= THE LITTLE CLAY CART $5.00 
Des} §=—- KAI KHOSRU 


BEHIND THE MAGIC CURTAIN 


ca 


—)®™ 2 ONE-YEAR SUBSCRIPTIONS 
a With choice of 


DRAWINGS FOR THE THEATRE 


by Robert Edmond Jones 


THEATRES by Joseph Urban 


Jame 
riage 


Bae) ~2 ONE-YEAR SUBSCRIPTIONS 







4 


5 





$8 


| REGULARLY 
$12.00 


$10 


TE a 





ee) and THE ART OF THE DANCE 

a by Isadora Duncan REG. $14.50 

Wie a 

cted © 

iid 5 ONE-YEAR SUBSCRIPTIONS $ 1 5 
REG. $17.50 





N ( 
cef: 
epe 








In ORDERING, please state clearly to whom the BOOKS 
are to be sent, and in whose names the subscriptions are to be 
entered. Add $1 a year for foreign postage; 10c a copy for 
foreign book orders. Unless we are otherwise instructe 
scriptions will start with the January, 


This offer good only until January, 1937 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
40 East 49th St., New York 





, sub- 
1937, issue. 











@ DRAMA 
@ MUSIC 
@ VOICE 
@ RADIO 
Diploma and Degrees offered 
Students may enter at any time 


Centrally located in downtown Chicego 





45th yeer. Catalog on request 


Address Registrar, Dept. 20 
616 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago 








THE CORNISH SCHOOL 
Seattle — Washington 


Graduates include 


Josephine Elene Miramova 
Hutchinson Gloria Grafton 
Louise Soelberg Mildred Huhn 
Marion Clayton John 
Walter Coy O'Shaughnessy 
NELLIE C. CORNISH 
Director 


ALEXANDER KOIRANSKY 
Dramatic Director 








NEW THEATRE SCHOOL 


Established by New Theatre League 
announces & 


Musical Theatre Studio 


Production Techni Musicel Forms 


Play Production Studios 


Acting Technique, Body Work, Voice Training, etc. 
wn 





Courses in Playwriting, Directing, 
Radio, Costume Design, Lighting, etc. 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
LOW TUITION LEADING INSTRUCTORS 
Catalogue Upon Request 


117 West 46th St. New York 


HARRY ELION, Dir., VICTOR CUTLER, Man. Dir, 
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How Stage Designers 
Are Saving Time 
on Initial Sketches 


| is difficult enough for the scenic 
and costume artist to recapture 
the playwright’s mood — without 
being endlessly bothered with 
colored pencils that are frequently 
breaking, wearing down, having 
to be changed. 


That's why more and more stage 
designers are using MONGOL 
Colored Pencils. MONGOLS 
sharpen to a needlepoint in an 
ordinary sharpener. And they 
hold that point, without crumb- 
ling or becoming dull. You can 
bear down for a rich, deep tone, 
or sketch delicate tints — with 
the same MONGOL. You can 


even PAINT with a MONGOL 
(using only brush and water). 


MONGOLS come in a complete assortment of 24 
different colors, in both round and hexagonal 
shapes. Why not see for yourself how other de 
signers are saving time and temper and doing 
even better *vork? 


Say "MONGOL" to Your Stationer 






singly or in as 
sortments. Round 
and Hexagon shapes 


TIT LC a 


The Oldest Pencil Factory in America. Established 1849 
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LITTLE 
THEATRE 

Specifications and 

prices particularly 
adapted for the needs 
of Schools, Little 
Theatres, Churches and 
Auditoriums. Special 
buy on Baby Spots. 1000 Watt Spots. 
Send for free copy of our illustrated 
price list. Gelatines. 





CHARLES |. NEWTON 


253 West 14th Street New York 


STAGE LIGHTING 
and the 


See for Yourself, continued 
THE COUNTRY WIFE (Dec. 1 .) Re 


vival of the William Wycherley Restora- 
Producer: Gilbert Miller 
Oliver Messel. With Ruth 


tion comedy. 
Settings by 
Gordon 

HOLMESES OF BAKER STREET (Dec. 
0 ) by Basil Mitchell. Producer 
Elizabeth Miele. With Cyril Scott, Helen 
Chandler and Cecilia Loftus 


LOOKING FORWARD 
YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU (Dec 


14) by George S. Kaufman and Moss 
Hart. Producer: Sam H. Harris 


DAYS TO COME (Dec. 
Hellman. Producer: Herman 
With Florence Eldridge and 
Harrigan. 


BROTHER-RAT (Dec. 16) by John Monks 
Jr and Fred Finklehoffe. Producer 
George Abbott. 


15) by Lillian 
Shumlin 


William 


AGED 25 (Dec. 22) by Anne Crawford 
Flexner. Producer: Richard S. Aldrich. 
Settings by Stewart Chaney. With Robert 
Harris, Linda Watkins and Kenneth 
MacKenna. 


THE WINGLESS VICTORY (Dec. 23) by 
Maxwell Anderson. Producer: Katharine 
Cornell. Directed by Guthrie McClinti 
Settings by Jo Mielziner. With Katharine 
Cornell, Walter Abel, Effe Shannon and 
Myron McCormick 


PROMISE (Dec. 24) Adaptation by H. M 
Harwood‘ of Henri Bernstein’s Espcir 
Producer: Gilbert Miller. With Sir Cedri 
Hardwicke, Laurette Taylor and Frank 
Lawton 


THE SHOW IS ON! 
show. Producer: Lee Shubert. Director 
and designer: Vincente Minnelli. With 
Beatrive Lillie, Bert Lahr, Reginald Gard 
incr and Paul Haakon 


THE WOMEN (Dee. 
Producer: Max Gordon 
Gillmore and Ilka Chase. 


BUT FOR THE GRACE OF GOD (Decem 
Der by | eopold | Atlas Produc ers 
Theatre Guild and Sidney Harmon 


HIGH TOR (Jan. 5) ‘Modern comedy’ by 
Maxwell Anderson. Producer and director 
Guthrie McClintic. Settings by Jo Miel 
ziner. With Burgess Meredith 


Musical 


(Dec. 25) 


26) by Clare Boothe 
With Margalo 


THE TWO MRS. CARROLLS (Jan. 17) by 
Martin Vale. From London. Producer: 
B. A. Meyer. Settings by G. E. Calthrop. 
With Earle Larimore, Frances Starr and 
Elena Miramova. 
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What . = | 


can Fabrics do 
for your show? 


@ Should curtains be black, silve 
— blue? You'll know the answe | 
when you send for and read the ney | 
Dazian booklet ‘What Fabrics Cu | 
Do for Your Show!"’ Every group | 
or college producer of theatricas | 
should have these facts and sugges. | 
tions in his ‘‘box o’ tricks.” 





Send for booklet —and 
FREE, 


comprehensive assort. 


get... also 





ment of samples of 


COSTUME and 
DRAPERY 
FABRICS 


DAZIAN'S, Ine. | 


142 W. 44th St., New York, N.Y) 














aod 


THELLO (January) Producer: Max@ 
don. Director and designer: Rober & 
mond Jones. With Walter Huston, & 
Sunderland and Brian Aherne. 


THE SILENT PARTNER (January 
Clifford Odets. Producer: Group Thea 


DISTINGUISHED GATHERING (Jaa 


iry) Melodrama by James Parish. Pam 
Ayer and M 


London. Producers: 

FULTON OF OAK FALLS (Jansi 
Comedy by Parker Fennelly. Produw 
George M. Cohan and Sam H. Ha 
With George M. Cohan 











AFTER OCTOBER (January) by Rog 


Ackland. From London. Producer 
Ephraim 
CLOSED 
DON’T LOOK NOW (Nov. 2-14) 
PLUMES IN THE DusT (Nov. 6-14) 
NIGHT MUST FALL (Sept. 28—Nov. 21) 
ST. HELENA (Oct. 6—- Nov. 28) 
AND STARS REMAIN (Oct. 12—Nov. 26) ms 
FORBIDDEN MELODY (Nov. 2-28) 
DOUBLE DUMMY (Nov. 11-28) To— 
PRE-HONEYMOON (A pril 30-Dec. 12) 
HAMLET (HOWARD) (Nov. 10—-Dec. 12) 


Dec. 12) 
14 Dec. 1g) 


HEDDA GABLER (Nov. 16 
ZIEGFELD FOLLIES (Set. 


——* _~ f~ 
Ay KL Fh Schoo! 
a To * \ 
/ x / J am 
—_ Soe EE "\ ~~ ome: 
INTHLY ; 








School and Studio Directory continued a 
—_—————_—_—_—_—_——__= : - ——- ______ —_____ é ia & 
* = (42nd Year) i 
. SCHOOL 
t OF THE 
. 
Owes | Coursesin Acting, Teaching and Directing 





for Stage, Screen, Radio, 


/!'¥ Schools and Colleges DRAMA, SPEECH, VOCAL 


9 DANCE, MUSICAL COMEDY 
B | and PLATFORM ARTS 
to eee Graduates: Fred Astaire, Kenneth MacKenna, 


Una Merkel, Lee Tracy, Louise Latimer, etc. 
Appearances while learning assure N.Y. GpPpearances in 
| the Alwiene Art Theatre where the weekly student Stock Per- 
eac ers an tu ents | formances are open to the Public, Producers and Casting 
| Directors. Training im 20 Allied Technical Subjects under 16 
Instructors and Mirectors-S pecialists, plus 6 appearances in 


ret, 
wer 
lew 
| @ach play produced. 
~ 
up 
cal 
ges- 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY _ | w utuatse Movtetorcatas, 


























































offers a special 
FANNY BRADSHAW 
"|| CLASS SUBSCRIPTION RATE porn ewyog 
| 136 East 67th Street, N. Y. C. 
- a ~ S : ae 
open to teachers and students For ‘ peech and Acting 
rte Individual Lessons 
subscribing in groups of eight or more and Rehearsal Groups 
\ Registrations Now 
! = Summer Courses for the Layman and 
t Professional 
SHAKESPEARE FORTNIGHT 
Classes in the drama and allied arts in over seventy _ HOSTELRY 
Ss ; ne ; ; Stratford-on-Avon, England 
Ine. leading universities, colleges, high schools and private Distinguished Gpencere 
N.Y. schools use THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY as a text and for REgent 4-3226 Write now for information 
— supplementary reading. Groups active in dramatic work, RRP rc 
lane members of study clubs and theatre workshops make Oa BEINE: 
bert ff extensive use of THEATRE ARTS. NeW THEATRE SCHOOL 
‘on, Me Registration Now Open 
) The student — whether interested in the theatre as a Musical Theatre Studio 
Thal future artist, playwright or technician, or taking up the ey in Musical Forms 
k drama as a part of his English studies — finds in THEATRE Play Production Studios 
ht ARTS an invaluable foundation for his work. The teacher Rating Somers, Sods Wan, 
“7 in the Drama or English Department finds THEATRE ARTS wright) The: Dev Sey Wetiee, Oo, oer 
a ff P . : : ; recting; Dr . 
Ser a material aid in carrying on the class studies. - "DAY AND EVENING ence 
1. fs Catalogue Upon Request 
FREE TEACHERS’ CHART rt ee De 
vy Rott ° . ‘a 
‘dhe with a class subscription 7, THEATRE WORKSHOP 
| ; “Most valuable to students the only actual 
Sent to teachers each month a day in advance craft magazine in Amerce, kt datinay tring fe 
of magazine; designed to provide a survey of Sentord Meisner — Neighborhood Playhouse 
; Each issue edited os 0 working vol 
features in each issue of THEATRE ARTS adapt- bese subvect — it two near devoted to new 
ma on ang if ispensab! 
21) able to class work and study. every theatre worker. 


96 pop. illus. 50c per copy 


3 issues for $1.0 «a Ofer 














To— THEATRE ARTS, Inc., 40 East 49th Street, New York, N. Y. f REPERTORY DEPT. 
~ Please send me a free sample Teachers’ Chart - National Center for Social Plays 
) and full information on Class Subscription Rates. i en, aad 
19) “BURY THE DEAD” 

ck scndesvteeesnebeeedeusnachseealenacteneseeeeneuenenl ¥ 

| Two New Prize Winning Plays 
| Ci 36bbsdeess endseendonasteabatedeunsseneeeseieneuneee a Aveileble Now 
=) Sint «4 sva:oiw seaside wiuasadects einen eee a at 


~ 
_ eo 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
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MERICAN ACADEMY | p20y2 holm studi 
7 
O F D R A M AT I > A R By S school of dancing ? 
FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT oi 
For 53 Years America’s Leading Institution second term starts feb. 8 
for Dramatic and Expressional Training | 
PREPARES FOR ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING ® | J 
SPRING TERM BEGINS APRIL 1 
hanya holm group 
Catalogue describing all courses from the Secretary 
ROOM 152. CARNEGIE HALL —=NEW YORK CITY concerts — lecture demonstratiog 
215 west 11 street, new york, ny 





TAMARA 


DAYKARHANOVA'S 
SCHOOL FOR THE STAGE 


THE MOSCOW ART THEATRE method of acting 


adapted to the needs of the American theatre student 


Screen Radio Opera 


INA CLAIRE 


Praises 
Coaching Methods of 
FRANCES 


ROBINSON- 
DUFF 


in Acknowledging 
Gold Medal Diction Award 
by AMERICAN ACADEMY 


ECENTLY awarded the Gold Medal for 
Diction by the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters, this Distinguished artiste, in her 
speech of acceptance delivered over WJZ, 
paid a graceful tribute to Miss Robinson-Duft’s 
technique of teaching. Miss Claire said, in part 

“My first consciousness of the advantage 

of clear speech came to me at the lucky 

age of thirteen when | heard Alice Lloyd 


Stage 


DORIS CHARLES. 
HUMPHREY WEIDMA. 


Modern Dance 


Beginners, Intermediates, Professionals ASI 


SUMMER COURSE 
July 5 to July 30 


Regular Classes in Session to May 1s 


Academyof Allied Art 


Music, Singing, Drama, Dance, Painting 
349 West 86th Street New York City 
SChuyler 4-1216 


and professional actor, under the direction of 


TAMARA DAYKARHANOVA 
ANDRIUS JILINSKY VERA SOLOVIOVA 





Limited enrollment accepted now 
for new term beginning Feb. 1st 
For Further Information Inquire 
FRANCES DEITZ, Managing Director 


29 W. 56 St., N. Y. 
COlumbus 5-5834 












































sing her English song Alter | became 
@ star | discovered how little | knew and wleedalkinan daden ae B B. 
how much | must learn through study 
and | am still studying with the invalu ae 
able aid of Miss Robinson-Duff. One must 
learn the technique of one's trade how . 
to make the difficult appear easy.” T e Neig or Ooo p ay ouse | 
Under the quidance of this internationally | THE 
celebrated teacher many other famous stars S h | ‘ th Theat 
including Helen Hayes, Katharine Hepburn = 
Ruth Chatterton, Jane Wyatt, Clark Gable oad Cc oo oO e re 40 E 
Osgood Perkins, have acquired the polish and 
naturalness of diction enna st to 4 convincing FACULTY aie 
terpretati f tryi le 
peaaiics tohe pggelatonen Laura Elliot Martha Graham Sanford Meisner 
ENROLL NOW FOR ‘ ’ 
Fanny Bradshaw Louis Horst John O'Shaughnessy 
preity panartonging Edith Stebbi Blanche Talmud | B h 
Thorough training in all branches of Dramatic ith Stebbins ane ee! ees CEneTe LOND 
Art for beginners and advanced students. Lehman Engel Muriel Stuart = 
DRAMATIC COURSE wer ae 
Classes in Technique, Pantomime Training in 2 LAL 
mesienaen.—_ —rabmaaeg VOICE MOVEMENT TECHNIQUES of ACTING 
Individual Instruction —Professional Coaching 
EASON: OCTOBER-MAY D4 
Courses for Teachers and Public Speakers. s O i ARIS: 
Call, write or phone for literature Catalogue on request Auditions by appointment W. iH. 
235 East 62nd Street, New York, N. Y. . a 
RHinelender 4.7900” BUtterighd 8-5940 16 West 46th Street, New York City Tel: BRy 9-9766 248 RI 
I RUE 
SCHOOL OF THE tHeatre TECHNICUM tle 
MIKHAIL MORDK}«::.: 
Harry Coult, director tne tetiaene temestel Siheok. MAME East ¢ 
xt << SUMMER SESSION With Stanislavsky, Moscow Art Theatre, ntered as 
< tore 
. STUDIO OF THE DANCE 2 S918, a 
* For those interested in technical arts of the stage or EIGHT WEEKS— July and August COMPLETE BALLET TRAINING dditiona 
screen, we offer a two-year Technical Course featuring R ‘ d wai $ Dyrighs 
stage mechanics, operation and management. Complete ound trip passage, boar , tuition 350 Children, Beainners, Advanced end Profesllln -” ©? 
facilitie f 500,000 plant, with f the mo . Ou r all types of ci i 
nama nd ieamente P ca neepete ia ake Fundamentals a Life Study * Im- Foundation for all types of dancing Mt editors 
ing. Course gives practical experience in stage arts and rovisation @ Body Technique e MIMO-DRAMA CLASSES pis, but 
architecture, properties and scenic design, lights, effects, p " ielly r snded to St nd mstbi ls fy 
general production and mangement, etc. (all subjects but lay and Character Analysis ® o> se pr $i oar , Ts Muscripg 


acting). Write General Manager for facts about this in- 
feresting, profitable course. 

GILMOR BROWN CHAS. F. PRICKETT 
Supervising Director General Manager 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE 


33 S. EL MOLINO AVE. + PASADENA, CALIF. 
EOSIN RN ET: UREN Oe AAO 


Rehearsal Technique e Voice and 
Speech. Make-Up e Production e 


New York Spring Session — February to June 
Evening Session $11 monthly 
52 W. 9 St., N. Y.C. Tel.: ST 9-5552 















REHEARSAL GROUP 


will prepare ballets for performances 


Circular upon Request 


Studio 819 
Carnegie Hall 
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